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For the Companion. 


APPLE HOARDS. 


In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 
Making Hoards and Robbing Them. 


In the orchard at the old home farm where I 
lived when a boy, there grew some of the best 
early apples that I have ever eaten. Never in the 
markets of any city or country have I been able 
to find fruit equal in flavor to those early apples. 

The county in which was the old home was 

noted for its fine apples. Every farm had an 
apple orchard, often two or 
three, and some orchards con- 
tained a thousand apple-trees. 
In spring, when the trees were 
coming into bloom, the or- 
chards were like huge, fragrant 
bouquets, scattered adown the 
entire rural landscape. In sum- 
mer they offered shady retreats 
in which one could lie on the 
grass and watch the robins, 
and in August, September and 
October they were the scene of 
the frolics incident to apple- 
harvesting. 

How well fixed in my mem- 
ory are those old, ‘early trees”’ 
that stood just below the gar- 
den, along the upper side of the 
orchard at grandfather’s ! First, 
there was the ‘‘August Pippin” 
tree, a great, crotched tree, 
with a trunk as large round 
as a barrel. Somehow such 
trees do not grow nowadays. 

The August pippins began to 
ripen early in August. These 
apples were as large as a tea- 
cup, bright canary yellow in 
color, mellow, a trifle tart, 
but luscious, and wonderfully 
fragrant. Why, when the wind 
was right, I could smell those 
pippins while I was hoeing 
corn away over in the corn- 
field, fifty rods distant from 
the orchard. I even used to 
think that I could tell by the 
smell when an apple had 
dropped off from the tree! 

Then there were the ‘‘August Sweets,’ which | 
grew upon a graft set into an old “drying apple’’ | 
tree. They were pale yellow apples, larger even 
than the August pippins, sweet, juicy and mellow. 
The old people called them ‘Pear Sweets.” 

Next were the ‘“‘Sour Harvey,’ the ‘Sweet 
Harvey,’’ and the “mealy sweet” trees. The 
‘“mealy sweet’? was not of much account; it was | 
too dry, but the Harveys were excellent. Some) 
of the Sweet Harveys were almost as sweet as | 
honey. 

Then there were the ‘“‘Noyes Apple” and the} 
“Hobbs Apple.’”’ The Noyes was a deep-red, 
pleasant-sour apple, which ripened in the latter | 
part of August; the Hobbs was striped red and | 
green, rather flat in shape, but of a fine, spicy | 
flavor. 

Then there were the ‘‘sops-of-wine,” as, I be- | 
lieve, the fruit men term them, but which we used 
to call ‘‘wine-saps,’’ a pleasant-flavored apple, | 
scarcely sweet, yet hardly sour. A little later | 
came the “‘Porters’’ and ‘Sweet Greenings ;’’ also | 
the ‘“‘Nodheads’’ and the ‘‘Minute Apples,” the 
‘“‘Georgianas’’ and the ‘‘Gravensteins,’’ and so on 
until the winter apples, which were the principal 
product of the orchard, were reached. 

Shortly after the close of the Civil War, six. of 
us young folks—three boys and three girls, all | 
brothers and sisters, or first-cousins to each other | 
—were making our home at grandfather’s old | 
place. The six were respectively Theodora, Nell | 
and Wealtha, Addison, George and myself. None 
had reached the age of fifteen years, and Wealtha | 
was but eight. 

What a feast to us those early apples were! | 
We had begun to gnaw at them by the Fourth of 
July, in spite of all the terrible stories of colic | 
which grandmother, good soul, told in order to| 
dissuade us from making ourselves ill by eating 
the green fruit. As the pippins and August Sweets | 
began to get mellow and palatable, we voungsters 
rivalled each other in the haste with which we 
tumbled out of doors early in the morning, so as to 


, 


| because none of us seemed to discover it, she 
| boasted so much that Nell and I plundered it one 
| morning before she was awake, just to give her a 


| She had her apples hidden in an empty beehive, 


capture, each for himself or herself, the apples | think that her hoard might be in the empty bee- | 


which had dropped from the trees over night. By | hive. 
| the middle of August many apples were sure to | 
| fall, particularly during every shower or a high | place from the house, and Dora went unsuspected 
| wind. Every one of us had a private hiding-place | all the season to and from the hive, which she 
|in which to secrete those apples which we did not | kept filled with apples. We spent hours in search- 
| eat at the time we found them. ing for her hoard, but did not learn where she 
Sometimes two or three of us would wake up| had concealed it until she told us herself, two 
and jump out of bed at the same moment, and | years afterward. 
then there would ensue a contest in rapid dressing Nell had the worst fortune of us all. We found 
and in reckless racing downstairs and out into the | her hoard regularly every few days. At first she 
orchard. hid it in the carriage-house, then ‘up garret,’ 
_In the effort to hide our respective apple hoards, | and afterward in the woodsheds, but no sooner 
| we expended a vast amount of thought and cun- | would she accumulate a little hoard than some 


FIRST IN THE ORCHARD. 
ning, for among us it was declared ‘‘fair’’ that any /one of us, who had spied her goings or comings, | 
one who discovered another’s hoard should rob it. | would rob her. | 
By a kind of Spartan justice the robber was thus Dora was commonly too generous to take every 
rewarded for his perception and adroitness. pple from a hoard. 

Little Wealtha, on account of her youth, was, ‘TI leave you three for ‘nest eggs,’ "’ she would 
to some degree, exempted from this ruthless loot- | write on a bit of chip, and leave it in the despoiled 
ing. We all knew where her hoard was, but | receptacle. 


spared it for a long time. But the rest of us always made a ‘‘clean sweep.’ 


| a 
| 


> 


She believed that she | 
had placed it in a wonderfully secret place, and | Even little Wealtha found Nell’s hoard once, and | 
| robbed it of nearly a half-bushel of apples. Nell | 
always bore her losses good-naturedly, and ob- | 


tained satisfaction occasionally by plundering | 


| 
wholesome lesson in humility. George and me. 
A little later, just before the breakfast hour, I remember that my first hoard was placed in | 
Wealtha stole out to her preserve—to find it | the very high, thick ‘‘double’’ wall of the orchard. | 
empty, not even an apple-core in it. I never saw | I loosened and removed a stone from the orchard 
a child more mortified. She felt so bad that she | side of the wall, and then took out the small in- 
could not swallow a mouthful of breakfast, and | side stones from 
her lip kept quivering. The others laughed at | 
her, and soon she left the table, and no doubt | Into this cavity I put my apples, and then fitted 
shed tears in secret over her loss. the outer stone back into its place, thus makin 
After breakfast Nell and I sought Wealtha out, the wall look as if it had not been disturbed. 
and offered to give back to her the apples that we | This device protected my apples for nearly a 
had taken. The child was too proud, however, to | fortnight, but at last Nell, who was on my track, 
obtain them in such a way, and refused to touch | observed me disappear suspiciously behind the 
one of them. | wall one day, and an hour or two later took occa- | 
No such clemency as had been shown to Wealtha | sion to reconnoitre the place where I had disap- | 
was practised by any one toward the older boys | peared. 
and girls; no quarter was given or taken in the | She passed the hidden cavity several times, and 
matter of robbing hoards. For a month this | would not have discovered it at all if she had not | 
looting went on, and was a great contest of wits. | happened to smell the luscious, mellow August 
Theodora’s was the only hoard that escaped | pippins of my hoard. Guided by the fragrance 
detection during the entire summer and autumn. | which they emitted, she examined the wall more 
| closely, and finally found the loose stone. When | 
I went to my preserve, after we had milked the 
cows that evening, I found only the empty hole | 
in the wall. | 
I next essayed to conceal my hoard in the 
ground. In the side of a knoll screened from the 
house by the orchard wall and a thick nursery of 
little apple-trees, I secretly dug a hole which I 
lined with new cedar shingles. For a lid to the 
orifice leading into it, I fitted a sod. A little wild 


behind it until I had made a| 
cavity sufficient to hold nearly a bushel of fruit. | 
| 
| 


which stood out in the garden under the ‘‘bee- 
shed” about midway in the row of thirteen hives. 

The most of us were a little afraid of the bees, 
but Dora was one of those persons whom bees 
never sting. She could always go among them, 
and could even handle them with impunity. She 
was accustomed to care for them, and thus to be 
about the hives a great deal. 

Not one of her five companions happened to 


The shed and some lilac shrubs concealed the | 


gooseberry bush overhung the spot, and I fancied 
that I had my treasures safely hidden. 

But never was self-confidence worse misplaced ! 
It was a cloudy, wet afternoon in which I had 
thus employed myself. George had gone fishing; 
but Add chanced to be at home, ‘up garret,” 
reading over a pile of old magazines, as it was 
his habit to do on wet days. From the attic 
window he espied the top of my straw hat bob- 
bing up and down beyond the wall, and as he 
read, he marked my operations 

With a cool, calculating shrewdness he remained 
| quiet for three or four days, till I had my new 
| hoard well stocked with ‘‘Sweet Harveys,” then 
made a descent upon it and 
cleared it out. Next morning, 
when, with great stealth and 
caution, I had stolen to the 
place, I found my miniature 
cavern empty except for a bit 
of paper on which, with a lead-- 
pencil, had been hastily in- 
scribed the following tantali- 
zing bit of doggerel : 

“He hid his hoard in the ground 


And thought it couldn't be found; 
But forgot, as indeed he should 


Thut the attic window overlooked 
the spot.” 

For about three minutes I 
felt very angry, then I managed 
to summon a grin along with a 
resolve to get even with Add— 
for I recognized his handwrit- 
ing—by plundering his hoard, 
if by any amount of searching 
it were possible to find it. Add 
was supposed to have the best 
and biggest hoard of all, and 
thus far none of us had got 
even an inkling as to where it 
was hidden. 

I watched him as a cat might 
watch a mouse for two days, 
and made pretty sure that he 
did not go to his hoard in the 
daytime. Then I bethought 
myself that he always had a 
pocketful of apples every morn- 
ing, and concluded that he 
must visit his preserve some 
time ‘between days,’’ most 
likely directly after he appeared 
to retire to his room at night. 

So on the following night I lay awake and 
listened. After about half an hour of silence, I 
heard the door of his room open softly. With 
equal softness I stole out of the chamber where 
George and I slept, and followed Add, out through 
the open chamber of the ell, down a flight of 
stairs into the carriage-house, and then down 
another flight into the carriage-house cellar. 

He had a lamp in his hand. When he entered 
the cellar the door closed after him, so that I did 
not dare go farther. I went back into the cham- 
ber, concealed myself, and waited to observe his 
return. He soon made his appearance, eating an 
apple; there was a smile on his face, and his 
pockets were protuberant. 

Next day I proceeded to search the carriage- 


| house cellar, but for some time my search was in 


vain. 

There was in the cellar a large box-stove into 
which I had often looked, but had seen only a 
mass of old brown paper and corn-husks. On 
this day I went to the stove and pulled out the 
rubbish, when lo! in the farther end I saw three 
salt boxes all full of pippins and August Sweet- 
ings. 

I was not long in emptying those boxes, but I 
wanted to leave in the place of the apples a par- 
ticularly exasperating bit of rhyme. I studied 
and rhymed all that forenoon, and at last, with 
much mental travail, I got out the following skit, 
which I left in the topmost box : 

“He was a cunning cove 
Who hid his hoard in the stove; 
And he was so awful bright 
That he went to it only by night. 


But there was still another fellow 
Whose head wasn’t always on his pillow.” 


I knew by the sickly grin on Add's face when 
we went out to milk the cows next morning that 
my first effort at poetry had utterly nauseated 
him,—he could not hold his head up all day, to 
look me in the face, without the same sheepish, 
sick look. 

Where to put my next hoard was a question 
over which I pondered long. I tried the haymow 
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and several old sleighs, set away for the summer; | when suddenly we heard, on the other side of the | Before a week had passed it became evident to 
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but Add was now on my trail and speedily | wall, a slight noise resembling the sound of foot- | the boldest of the bad boys that Miss Betsey was 


relieved me of my savings. 

There were many obstacles to the successful 
concealment of my apples. If I were to choose | 
an unfrequented spot, the others, who were always | 
on the lookout, would be sure to spy out my 
goings to and fro. It was necessary, I found, | 
that the hoard should be placed where I could 
visit it, as I went about my ordinary business, | 
without exciting suspicion. 

We had often to go into the granary after oats | 
and meal, and the place that I at last hit on was | 
a large bin of oats. I put my apples in a bag, 
and buried them to a depth of over two feet in the 
oats in one corner of the bin. I knew that Add 
and George would look among the oats, but I did 
not believe that they would dig deeply enough to | 
find the apples, and my confidence was justified. | 

It was a considerable task to get at my hoard, | 
to put apples into it, or to get them out; but the 
sense of exultation which I felt, as days and weeks 
passed and my hoard remained safe, amply repaid 
me. I was particularly pleased when I saw from 
the appearance of the oats that my companions 
repeatedly dug in them to find my hoard. 

As I had to go to the granary every night and 
morning for corn, or oats, I had an opportunity 
to visit my store without roundabout journeys or 
suspicious trips, which my numerous and vigilant 
enemies would have been certain to note. 

The haymow was George’s hoarding - place 
throughout the season; and although I was never 
but once able to find his preserve, Add could 
always discover it whenever he deemed it worth 
while to make the search. 

To ensure fair play with the early apples, grand- 
father had made a rule that none of us should 
shake the trees, or knock off apples with poles or 
clubs. So we all had equal chances to secure 
those apples which fell off; and the prospect of 
finding them beneath the trees was a great pre- 
mium on early rising in the months of August 
and September. 

I recall a queer incident which happened in 
connection with those early apples and our rivalry 
to get them. The great August Sweeting tree | 
stood apart from the other trees, near the wall | 
between the orchard and the field, so that fully | 
half of the apples that dropped from it fell into 
the field instead of into the orchard. 

We began to notice early in August that it 
seemed as if no apples ever dropped off in the 
night on the field side of the wall. 

For a long time every one of us supposed that 
some of the others had got out ahead of the rest 
and picked them up. But one morning Add men- 
tioned the circumstance at the breakfast table, as 
being rather singular; and when we came to com- 
pare notes, it transpired that none of us had been 
getting any apples, in the mornings, on the field 
side of the wall. 

“Somebody’s hooking those apples, then!” 
exclaimed Add. ‘Now, who can it be?’ For 
we all knew that a good many apples must fall 
into the field. 

**]’ll bet it’s Alf Batchelder !’’ George exclaimed, 
the said Alf being a youthful neighbor of ours 
concerning whom we had reason to be somewhat 
suspicious. But it did not seem likely that he 
would come a mile, in the night, to ‘‘hook’’ a few 
August Sweets when he had plenty of apples at 
home. ’ 

Nor could we think of any one among our 
young acquaintances who would be likely to come 
constantly to take the apples, although any one 
of them in passing might help himself,—for eat- 
ing-apples were regarded much as common prop- 
erty in our neighborhood. 

Yet every morning, while there would be a peck 
or more of Sweetings on the orchard side of the 
wall, scarcely an apple would be found in the 
field. 

Add confessed that he could not understand the 
matter. Dora also thought it a very mysterious | 
thing. The oddity of the circumstance seemed to | 
make a great impression on her mind. At last 
she declared that she was determined to know 
what became of those Sweets, and asked me to sit | 
up with her one night and watch, as she thought 
it would be too dark and lonesome an undertaking | 
for a girl to watch alone. 

I agreed to get up at two o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning, if she would call me, for we wisely 
concluded that the pilferer came early in the | 
morning, rather than early in the night, else 
many apples would have fallen off into the field 
after his visit, and have been found by us in our 
early visits. 

I did not half believe that Dora would wake in 
time to carry out our plan; but at half-past two 
she knocked softly at the door of my room. I | 
hastily dressed, and each of us put on an old | 
army overcoat; for the morning was foggy and | 
chilly. 

It was still very dark. We went out into the 
garden, felt our way along to a point near the 
August Sweeting tree, and sat down on two old 
squash-bug boxes under the trellis of an Isabella | 
grape-vine, which made a thick shelter and a 
complete hiding-place. 

For a mortal long while we sat there and 
watched and listened, in silence, not wishing to 
talk, lest the rogue whom we were trying to sur- 
prise should overhear us. At intervals Theodora 
gave me a pinch, to make sure that I was not 
asleep. An hour passed; but it was still dark 














steps. 

Instantly Dora shook my arm. 

“Sh!” she breathed. ‘‘There’s something 
come!”’ C. A. STEPHENS. 

(To be continued.) 
TOGETHER. 

There is no friend like an old friend, 

Whose life-path mates our own, 


Whose dawn and noon, whose eve and end, 
{ave known what we have known. 





—Selected. 
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SERVED RIGHT. 


Every one in the district said that the board of 
directors had done an unwise thing in hiring a 
woman to teach the winter term of the Long Lane 
School. Mr. Jason Perry, president of the school 
board, heard these words of disapproval with a 


| grin and a sly chuckle, and said: 


“Well, just wait until you’ve seen her, and 
mebbe you'll change your mind.” 

“IT reckon,”’ said old Mrs. Peel, contemptu- 
ously, “she’s one of these meechin’, mealy- 
mouthed, too-sweet-for-anything young women, 
and Jason thinks she can wheedle the bad boys 
into mindin’ her like they do in story-books; but 
she’ll find out diff’rent when she comes to tackle 
them Gerry and Bunker boys and Tom Lee and a 
few of the others.” 

But Miss Betsey Pike did not look very 
‘‘meechin’’’ nor ‘‘mealy-mouthed” when she 
opened her school and stood behind her desk 
facing the boys before named, and the forty or 
more pupils comprising the rest of the school. 

She was a stranger in the district, and there had 
been all sorts of rumors afloat regarding her age 
and personal appearance. 

One of these rumors was to the effect that Miss 
Pike was but seventeen years of age, and that she 
was a “mere slip of a thing,” afraid to say ‘“‘boo 
to a goose,” so that the pupils of the school were 
not a little surprised when they stood in the 
presence of Miss Betsey herself. 

She was almost six feet tall, and could not have 
been less than forty years of age. Her thin, 
black hair, well streaked with gray, was combed 
back straight and tight, and twisted into a knot 
not much larger than a walnut. 

Her long neck was guiltless of girlish gewgaws, 
but had folded around it a plaid gingham hand- 
kerchief, fastened at the throat with an immense 
old-fashioned breastpin containing an ambrotype 
of a wonderfully plain man, and a lock of red 
hair tied with a bit of narrow green ribbon. 

Miss Betsey every day wore this pin, and a 
short gown of rusty black alpaca, very skimpy 
in the skirt and quite void of trimming of any 
kind. A large, stiffly starched green and white 
gingham apron hung from her long waist. 

It was a muddy, rainy day, and when she 
got to the platform she pulled off her boots and 
put on a pair of carpet slippers. Then, rubbing 
her bony hands briskly together, she stepped up 
to her desk, and said to the wondering school : 

“Books! books! books!’ 

The boys and girls went to their seats with less 
noise than was usual on such occasions. When 
all had taken their seats, Miss Pike said: 

‘“‘Now I hope we shall get along together with- 
out any trouble, and we shall if you only mind 
me as you ought. I will ask nothing of you that 
isn’t right and for your good. Now get out your 
books and go to work, and—no whispering !” 

One of Miss Pike’s slippered feet came down 
very flat on the platform as she spoke the last 
two words, which had been called forth hy the 


| action of several boys and girls whose heads were 
| suspiciously close together. 


The teacher’s voice had not been harsh or un- 
kind, and she had even smiled pleasantly while 
speaking; but now she said, very sharply : 

“T never allow whispering in my school. Mind 
that! I never like to punish boys and girls, but I 
can do it if necessary, and I whip sometimes !”’ 

The pupils assembled in little groups outside 


| the school-house, and discussed the new teacher 


during the noon intermission. 

“Nothing very meechin’ ’bout her!’’ said Cy 
Gerry. ‘I don’t think she’s likely to take any of 
us up into her lap and coddle us any, is she ?”’ 

“Not much!” responded Hadley Bunker. “If 
she takes us on her lap, it'll be for some other 
reason. But I'll tell you what. I’m not a-goin’ 
to let any woman teacher boss me!”’ 

‘Nor me, either !’’ said Gregory Gerrish, boldly. 
“T aint afraid of her!” 

“I guess you wouldn’t say so to her face,”’ said 
Tom Lee. 

“Yes, I would.” 

‘Well, say so then!’’ said a sharp, ringing 
voice, and the surprised boys turned about and 
saw Miss Pike looking out of a window close by 
them, her arms folded over her chest, a grim smile 
on her face, and her eyes flashing ominously. 

“Tf you’re not afraid of me, young man, you’d 
better be!’ she said to Gregory. ‘‘You’ve none 
of you any need to be afraid of me, if you do 
what’s right; but if you wilfully do what’s wrong, 
you'll be afraid before I’ve done with you 

She stood at the window a moment after mak- 
ing this speech, but none of the boys had any- 
thing to say in reply, and when she rang the bell 
they walked in quietly and took their seats. 


” 


| 





| 
| 








not in the least afraid of them. She had shown 
this by marching up to Jed Bunker and soundly 
slapping his ears for whispering, and when he 
mumbled something in defiance, after she had 
gone back to her desk, she walked back with a 
little rawhide in her hand, and Jed, the oldest and 
boldest boy in the school, fled from the room. 
After that there was no more open rebellion on 
the part of the boys, but they, unwilling to 
acknowledge defeat, took counsel together to see 
what they could do to subdue Miss Betsey, who 


| was the most formidable foe they had ever met in 


their connection with the Long Lane School. 

There was something awe-inspiring in her 
wrath, but she was withal a good teacher, and 
would have been a kind one if her pupils had 
treated her with proper consideration. She treated 
the small and obedient children with a kindness 
and gentleness one would not suspect in a woman 
of her severe and forbidding exterior. 

But wilful disobedience was something she 
could not forgive nor consider calmly. It aroused 
all the harshness and severity in her nature, and 
made her a most dangerous opponent for any 
unruly spirit to encounter. 

The boys named were wise enough to recognize 
this fact, but were not wise nor manly enough to 
yield to Miss Betsey the deference and obedience 
to which she was entitled as a woman and as 
their teacher. 

Every teacher who had taught the school for 
the past six winters had been locked out at least 
once, and sometimes twice, during the term. 

The unsuspecting teacher would arrive at the 
school-house some bitterly cold morning, and find 
the door locked and the windows barricaded, 
while the jeering pupils within defied him to enter. 
The affair usually ended in his giving up and going 
home, while the rebels held high carnival in the 
school-house for several hours, and then went 
home for the rest of their holiday. 

Some of the parents, who unwisely looked upon 
these performances as clever, if not quite com- 
mendable, were rather curious to know what Miss 
Betsey Pike would do if the boys barred her out. 

The possibility that they might attempt such a 
thing had been suggested to Miss Betsey, and she 
had simply smiled and said, grimly, ‘‘Let them 
try it, that’s all!’ 

After mature deliberation, the boys concluded 
to try it. 

Miss Betsey had now taught the school two 
months. Going home from school one cold even- 
ing she overtook little Bennie Peters, a boy of 
eight, who had fallen on the rough road, and cut 
himself badly. He still sat on the ground crying 
lustily when Miss Betsey came along. 

‘““Why, why, Bennie, what’s the matter ?’’ said 
Miss Betsey, kindly and cheerily. ‘You fell, did 
you? Well, well, that was too bad, wasn’t it, 
though? But don't cry any more, my dear. I'll 
wash the blood away, and it won’t hurt long.” 

She knelt down by his side, and with her hand- 
kerchief wiped away the blood from Bennie’s 
hand and face, talking all the time in such a 
cheery, sympathetic tone that Bennie quite forgot 
his pain and grief. 

“I’m so sorry you fell,” she said, “but acci- 
dents will happen, won’t they? I fell flat in 
almost this exact spot yesterday. Don’t you 


think I must have looked funny sprawling in the | 


road? I skinned my elbow, and there wasn’t 
anybody to bind it up for me, either. Now I’ll 
take hold of your hand and walk on home with 
you, so you can’t fall again.” 

So they trudged along over the frozen country 
road, Miss Betsey accommodating her pace to 
Bennie’s short steps. When they came to Mr. 
Peters’s gate Miss Betsey did something quite un- 
expected. She bent her long, gaunt figure until 
her lips met Bennie’s face in a sounding kiss. 

*“Good-by; run in the house now, and warm 
yourself at the fire.”’ 

“Good-by, ma‘am,”’ said Bennie, as he stood 
and watched her striding down the road. His lips 
began to quiver, and a big tear ran down over his 
bruised cheek. It had been a long time since any- 
body had kissed him or cared anything about his 
childish sorrows. 


There was a fretful, overworked mother in the | 





He seemed strangely restless and uneasy, and 
Miss Betsey wondered why he came up to her 
desk so often, and went away again each time 
without finishing what he began to say. 

He hurried out as soon as school closed. After 
all the other scholars: had gone, Miss Betsey 
found part of a leaf torn from a copy-book pinned 
inside her cloak hanging on the wall, and on the 
paper was scrawled : 

“The Boys are agoin to lock You Out In the 
morning. i heerd them a talkin about it an it is 
So an i hated to Be mean an tell. Buti doant 
think they awt to do so to a Lady an i aint fergot 
how you give me the doenut an washt off the 
blood last nite an kist me.”’ 

There was no signature. None was needed. 
Miss Betsey read the note again. 

‘Well, the dear little soul!’’ she said, with 
glistening eyes and a strange softening of the 
hard lines around her mouth; but the next 
moment the hard lines appeared again, an angry 
flash came into her eyes, and she brought one hard 
hand down upon the other as she said, ‘‘Well, if 
I don’t surprise them my name aint Pike!”’ 

The insurgents had followed their usual course 
when barring a teacher out. Only the older boys, 
six in number, were to know anything about the 
affair. They had planned it all the Saturday 
before while out hunting rabbits together in Mr. 
Peters’s wood pasture. 

Bennie had been sent to the pasture that very 
day to look for a stray cow. He had seen the 
boys coming, and had hidden until they should 
have passed, for he was afraid of them. 

They had sat down, and perfected their plans 
within fifteen feet of his wide-open ears. Then 
they had gone on their way, and he had gone on 
his with a heavy burden on his mind. 

Miss Betsey usually reached the school-house 
at about half-past eight o’clock. Fred Hooper, 
the boy who built the fires that winter, had joined 
the insurgents, and as he had the key of the 
house they had no trouble in entering it when 
they met at the door at eight o'clock. 

Once inside they locked and barred the door, 
closed the great wooden shutters at the windows, 
built a roaring fire, and gave full vent to their joy 
at having ‘‘come up”’ with Miss Pike. Refusing 
entrance to all, they waited the arrival of Miss 
Betsey in a fever of excitement. 

‘*We’ll show the old lady who’s running this 
school,”’ said Tom Lee, gleefully. 

*‘Won’t it be fun to hear her rave outside?” 
cried Hadley Bunker. 

‘Now don’t weaken a bit when she comes,”’ said 
Fred Hooper. ‘‘We just want to give her to under- 
stand that there’s been a new leaf turned over an’ 
we intend to manage this school.” 

“That's so, Fred,” acquiesced Jed Bunker ; ‘‘it’s 
time she was learning that we're not afraid of 
her.” 

The other pupils now began to arrive and to 
clamor for admission, which was jeeringly re- 
fused them, and the arrival of Miss Betsey was 
momentarily expected. 

Tom Lee was drawing a hideous caricature of 
her on the blackboard by the light of a candle 
held in one hand, for the closed solid wooden 
shutters at the four small windows made the room 
as dark as night. 

A closet where the teacher hung up her wraps, 
and where the broom, the chalk and other school 
articles were kept, was in one corner of the room. 

*Let’s see what she keeps in here,’’ cried Jed 
Bunker. ‘‘Wouldn’t be surprised if—o-o-o-h 

He gave a wild roar of amazement and pain as 
he fell back flat on the floor, and Miss Betsey 
strode out over him and said, in a stern voice: 

“I’m going to whip every boy in this room. 
We will see who’s running this school !”’ 

She rushed to a window, threw open the shut- 
ters to give her light, and then, armed with a long 
and keen rawhide, she made a dreadful onslaught 
on the amazed boys. Cowards at heart, their 
feeble courage vanished at the sight of the down- 
fall of their leader, Jed Bunker, and they fled 
wildly before the pursuing Miss Betsey. 

Fred Hooper, who had cautioned the others not 
to ‘“‘weaken,” flew to a corner, crying out, ‘‘O 
Miss Pike! I—I—please, Miss Pike, let me— 
oh!’* for she had taken him by the collar and was 


” 


house who would probably say that ‘“he’d no | using the cowhide lustily upon his back while he 
business being so clumsy. It was good enough | struggled to free himself. 


he fell. He’d keep his eyes open next time.” 
So Bennie’s grateful heart was deeply touched 


by Miss Betsey’s kindness and little show of affec- | 


tion. He lay awake thinking about her for a 
long time that night in his bed in the cheerless 
little attic over the family living-room. 

Miss Betsey had always been very kind to him. 
Once she had given him a big, crisp, brown 
doughnut at which she had seen him looking 
wistfully at lunch time, when there was nothing in 
his own little tin dinner-pail but two slices of 
corn-bread and molasses and a piece of fat meat. 

She always tied his head up snug and warm in 
his woollen comforter on stormy nights, and she 
never scolded him. It did not occur to him that 
he had been kind to Miss Betsey by being as still 
as a mouse in school and by learning his lessons 
well, so that she had no reason to scold him. 

He thought of something else in connection 
with Miss Betsey’s kindness to him—something 
that gave him such deep concern that he slept 
little that night. That mysterious something 
weighed heavily on him all next day at school. 





Those who were outside listened with growing 
wonder to the howls and the din inside. Several 
climbed up to the window and peeped in, with 
dumb astonishment,—all but little Billy Ketchum. 
He ran about holding his sides, his red face dis- 
torted with grinning joy. 

‘*She’s in there!’ he proclaimed to those await- 
ing him, ‘‘Miss Pike’s in there, an’ if they aint 
gittin’ it! Hear ’em! They’re tearin’ ‘round 
like mad an’ her after ‘em !”’ 

Fred Hooper had tried to unlock the door and 
escape, but Miss Betsey had caught the key from 
his hand and dropped it into her pocket. When 
she finally unlocked the door and the other 
scholars came in, they saw the six rebels sitting in 
a wofully subdued state on a long bench. 

Fred Hooper and Gregory Bunker had their 
faces hidden in their hands and were sobbing dis- 
mally. Jed Bunker, sullen but subdued, sat at 
the end of the row, with a wen-like bump on his 
head, a swollen cheek and a torn coat. 

Miss Betsey stood at her desk striking her 
skimpy skirts with the rawhide, and keeping a0 
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eye on the six boys while the other pupils silently 
took their seats. During the day Mr. Jason Perry 
and the two other members of the board visited 
the school. News of the trouble had already 
reached them, and they congratulated Miss Betsey 
on her victory. 

“And now,” said Mr. Perry, unconsciously 





using the words of Fred Hooper, ‘‘you boys and 
girls want to understand that there’s been a new | 
leaf turned over in the management of this school, | 
and the board intends to stand by Miss Pike; and 
in order to help her along a little we have agreed 
to expel for a month the six boys who tried to | 
bar her out. They can come back at the end of | 
that time if they will agree to behave themselves.’ 
That completed Miss Betsey’s victory, and it | 
was the beginning of a new era in the history of | 
the school, which she taught winter and summer | 
for the next three years without serious trouble of | 
any kind. J. L. Hargovur. 
+e, 
THOUGHT. 


Many have been harmed by speech— 
Through thinking, few, or none, 
—Lord Thomas Vaux. 
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For the Companion. 


CHASING A BLOCKADE-RUNNER. 


The second year of the American Civil War found 
me Acting Master on board the war steamer Rich- 
mond, then stationed off Baton Rouge. Early in 
January, 1863, I was officially informed of my pro- 
motion to the grade of Acting Lieutenant. A week 
later, by order of Admiral Farragut, I assumed com. | 
mand of the W. G. Anderson, then lying off the | 
Pensacola Navy Yard. | 

The Anderson was a beautiful clipper bark, built | 
in Boston for the Cape of Good Hope trade, and had 
been purchased by the United States Government in 
1862. She had then been fitted out as a cruiser, her 
decks strengthened to carry an armament of six 
thirty-two pounders, two twenty-four pounder how 
itzers, and a thirty-pounder Parrott rifled gun on 
the forecastle, with a complement of ten officers and 
one hundred and five men. 

My orders were to proceed to the coast of Texas, 
to join the fleet engaged in the blockade of Aransas 
and Matagorda Bay. This was welcome news, as 
there was a great deal of blockade-running in that 
quarter, which offered to us a fine prospect for ex- 
citement and prize money. Our preparations were 
quickly made, and then we weighed anchor, saluted 
the flag officer’s pennant, and were off for our station. 

The first few days passed quietly, with nothing to 
interrupt the usual routine of sea life on board a 
man-of-war. As we were now in the direct track of 
the blockade-runners bound from the coast of Texas 
to Havana, their favorite port, I issued an order 
that a lookout should be kept at each mast-head 
from daylight until dark. The cry “Sail ho!” was 
constantly heard from our vigilant lookouts, but the 
sailsthus discovered proved, after much chasing, to 
be all legitimate traders, or, at least, their papers 
represented them to be such, and we had our labor 
for our pains. 

As I looked at our track, laid out on the chart by 
the navigating officer, at the end of the fourth day, 
it resembled a Chinese puzzle much more than the 
course of a vessel bound to a certain point with a 
leading wind. We had no further time to lose, and 
so I laid our course direct for Galveston, where I 
was to report to Commodore Bell before going down 
to my station. 

The following morning at daylight I was aroused 
by a boy, who reported that the officer of the deck 
had made out a schooner on the lee beam standing 
to the eastward. I bundled on my clothes, and 
hurrying on deck, found our ship making all light 
sail in chase. 

The vessel was so far to leeward of us that her 
hull was scarcely visible above the horizon, but the 
breeze was fresh and our canvas was drawing well, 
and it was soon apparent that we were gaining on 
her. By the time we piped to breakfast we had 
raised her hull, and I felt confident of overhauling 
her in a few hours. 

But it now became evident that the schooner was 
by no means anxious that we should come to closer 
quarters, and proposed to prevent it if possible. 
Suddenly putting her helm up, she kept away before 
the wind, and crowded on canvas until she looked 
like a great white gull. 

This move convinced us that we had at last fallen 
into luck, and that the schooner was what we had 
been so diligently seeking—a blockade-runner. To 
make assurance doubly sure, I gave the Parrott rifle 
its extreme elevation, and sent a shell screaming 
down toward her, at the same time hoisting our 
colors as a polite invitation for her to heave to and 
allow us to overhaul her. 

But our courtesy passed unnoticed, and she dis- 
played no colors in return. We followed her ex. 
ample in making sail as we squared away, and every 
yard of duck that could be boomed out from any 
part of the ship was brought into play. 

We were evidently gaining on our chase, and all 
seemed to be going well, when there was an omi- 
nous sound of slatting canvas, and, looking aloft, I 
saw that the breeze was failing us. This was unfor- 
tunate, for “a stern chase” is proverbially ‘“‘a long 
chase.” The forenoon was well along, and we were 
still miles astern of the schooner. 

I ordered that all our sails be hoisted taut and 
sheeted close home, but the wind continued to get 
lighter until there was scarcely enough breeze to 
give us steerage way. Occasionally we could feel a 
slight puff of air, and, remembering the experience 
of the Constitution when chased by two English 
frigates in 1813, I ordered that whips be rigged aloft, 
and the sails thoroughly drenched with salt water. 
Still, with all our efforts, it was evident that we 
were not materially lessening the distance between 
the two vessels. 

After consulting with my executive officer, I de- 
cided that my only hope of securing our prize before 
dark—as of course she could easily evade us by 
night—was to send a party in one of the boats in 





| ing one, and the boat’s crew were very ready to| 


| and the rowers pulled lustily toward the schooner. 








chase. Accordingly Mr. Bayley had his boat, the | 
first cutter, called away, the crew carefully armed, | 
and a small Gatling gun mounted in the bow of the 
boat. | 

The chase was now, so we estimated, nearly six | 
miles distant, and as she was all the time forging | 
ahead several knots an hour, there was a prospect | 
of a good long pull for it; but the bait was a tempt- | 
make the effort. | 

I arranged with Mr. Bayley that if night should | 


| overtake us before he could return to the ship, I | 
| would lay her to, and weuld hoist signal lanterns so | 
| that we could be seen. 


He took with him a number 


| 
| of rockets and Coston signals to burn if needed. | 


With our best wishes for his success, he shoved off, 


It was not necessary to give the order to keep a 
sharp lookout on the movements of the boat, for 


| every man in the ship felt a personal interest in her, | 


and all hands were watching her, from the mast-head 
iookouts to the mess cooks, who hung gazing out of 
the ports whenever they could escape for a moment 
from their duties. 

To pull a heavy man-of-war’s cutter six or eight 
miles at sea is not child’s play, and although the 
men buckled to their oars like heroes, it was slow 
work. The sun was getting low when the officer of 
the deck called my attention from the boat I was 
watching so anxiously through the glass to a heavy 
bank of black clouds making to the northward 

“IT am afraid we are going to have our wind, now 
that we don’t want it, sir,’* he said. 

A vivid flash of lightning, emphasized by a rat- | 
tling clap of thunder, followed hard upon this re. | 
mark 

“Yes, you must get in your studding sails and 
flying kites at once, Mr. Allen, for it is coming down 
upon us by the run!” 

The boatswain’s call sounded shrill, and the light 
sails came rapidly in. ‘Furl your topgallant sails, | 
sir!’ I cried, and soon after they were in, the wind 
was howling. 

“Stand by topsail halyards fore and aft, clew 
lines and reef tackles. Let go, clew down and haul 
out. Aloft topmen and put in two reefs!’ was the | 
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“Aye, aye, sir,’ and the boat was called away and 
prepared. 

“By the way, Mr. Allen,” I called out as the boat | 
shoved off, “see if you can find out from any of them 
what has become of Mr. Bayley. In dodging him 
they have probably run afoul of us.” 

I had gone aft to see the boat off and give these 
orders, and as they were executed I looked to see 
where the schooner lay, but could not find her. 

‘Forecastle there, where away is the schooner?” 
I hailed. 

There was a moment’s pause and then the hesi- 
tating reply, “She has drifted out of sight, sir; I 
can’t make her out!”’ 

I sprang forward, and sure enough nothing could 
be seen of her. 

“Schooner ahoy!” I hailed, and listened, but no 
response came. 

A signal was burned; but it only served to show 
us our boat pulling aimlessly in the direction in 
which we had last seen the schooner. It was plain 
that we were duped. While we had been lowering 
our boat she had quietly filled away, and had already 
such a start as to render a search for her in the 
darkness hopeless, more particularly as two of our 
bouts were now away from the ship. 

Thoroughly vexed at the stupidity of the fore- 
castle lookout, whose carelessness had permitted 
such a ruse to succeed, I recalled the second cutter 
and paced my quarter deck with a mind occupied in | 
most unpleasant reflections. 

It was evident that I must remain hove to with 
my ship, or I should probably lose my other boat, if 
she had not haplessly already gone to the bottom in 
the squall. It was certainly a bad quarter of an 
hour that I was having just then. 

“Cr-r-r-a-c-k”? came the sound of firing to leeward, 
and up shot a rocket, leaving a trail of fire behind 
it like a meteor. 

“Hurrah, there’s Bayley, after all, with his Gat- 
ling coffee-mill down there! Fill away, Mr. Allen, | 
and make all sail. Be alive about it or we shall not | 
be in at the death. There he goes again. Well, I 
don’t believe she will get away from us now!” | 

The yards flew round and we filled, as the topmen | 
sprang aloft to turn out the reefs. The topsail 
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next order. 
cutter?” 

“No, sir; the cutter and schooner are both shut in 
entirely,” was the reply. 

By this time we were tearing through the water 
under our double-reefed topsails and whole canvas, 
keeping as nearly as possible toward where the boat | 
had last been seen. The squall brought rain with it 
in torrents, and as the darkness closed in, the desire 
to overhaul the schooner became second to that of | 
picking up our boat and her crew. So I decided to 
heave the ship to, and let Mr. Bayley find me, as I 
certainly could not expect to find him. I ordered | 
that lanterns be hoisted at each mast-head and at the | 
end of the topsail yards, and directed that a gun 
be fired and a Coston signal burned every fifteen | 
minutes. 

By this time the squall had passed, the rain had | 
ceased, and the moon was struggling out of the 
ragged-looking clouds. Boom! went our first signal 
gun, and at the same moment the Coston signal was | 
ignited and flamed up, lighting all about us with its | 
deep crimson glare. 

“Sail ho!’ yelled the forecastle lookout. 

“Where away?” | 

“Close aboard on the starboard bow, sir!” And | 
there, sure enough, loomed the sails of a schooner | 
on the port tack, standing directly across our bow. | 

“And it’s the Johnnie!” exclaimed Mr. Allen, as | 
he gazed down from the forecastle in astonishment | 
upon the vessel almost under our bowsprit, her decks | 
piled up with cotton bales, and her crew standing | 
thunderstruck at their perilous position. 

I sprang upon the forecastle and hailed, ‘‘Heave to, 
or ’ll sink you! Ready with Number One gun, Mr. 
Allen!” | 

“All ready, sir!” 

“Don’t fire; we surrender!” came quickly from 
the schooner, as she flew up in the wind and lay | 
bobbing helplessly on our port bow. | 

“Send a boat to me at once with your captain, and | 
let him bring his papers, if he has any!’ I called) 
out. | 

“We stove our boat the other day, sir, and she | 
won’t float,” they replied. | 

“Very well, I will send my own boat to you. Mr. | 
Allen, clear away the second cutter and go on board 
that schooner to take charge of her with four of 
your men. Send her captain and his crew back here 
in our boat. 
see that your crew are properly armed,” 


*Mast-head, there; can you see the 








| had run out from Galveston two nights before, and, 


| ing in our wake, the cynosure of many watchful | 


yards were mast-headed, the top-gallant sails sheeted | 
home with lightning speed, and we bore down upon | 
the scene of conflict with all possible despatch. 

But the firing had already ceased, and we soon | 
saw signal lanterns hoisted from the masts of the | 
schooner that had given us such a chase. 

“Well, sir, we have got her at last!” came over | 
the water to us, in Mr. Bayley’s voice, as we 
approached. 

“Glad to hear it, Mr. Bayley,” I replied; “but 
what have you got?” | 

“The schooner Royal Yacht, just out of Galveston, | 
with one hundred and fifty bales of cotton, sir!” 

“Give them three cheers, men,’’ I said, and our | 
crew sprang into the rigging and gave three as hearty 
cheers as ever came from the throats of a hundred 
men! 

“T will send Mr. Allen on board the schooner with 
a prize crew, and you can return in your boat with 
the schooner’s captain and crew.” 

This exchange was soon made, and Mr. Bayley | 
came on board with his prisoners and gave me the 
particulars of the capture. When the squall struck 
he had lost sight of the chase, and for a time had 
had his hands full in keeping his boat from filling. 
When the wind lulled he determined to return to 
the ship, and, hearing our guns and seeing our 
signals, he was making the best of his way back to 
us, when the schooner that was escaping from us 
almost ran him down. 

He at once opened fire from his Gatling gun, at 
short range, and drove the schooner’s crew from the 
deck and wheel by a well-directed fire. Left without 
a steersman she yawed, the cutter dashed alongside, 
the crew sprang on board, and the prize was taken. 

Upon investigation it proved that the schooner 


skilfully piloted by her captain, who was very famil- 
iar with the bay, had passed through our blockading 
squadron under cover of the darkness. 

At ten o’clock that night we were again on our 
course for Galveston, with the Royal Yacht follow- 





: | 
eyes. There was a good leading breeze, and by the | 


same hour the following night we anchored among | 
the fleet, and I reported my arrival to the Commo. | 
dore. 

The next day I put a prize officer and crew on 
board the schooner and despatched her to Key West, | 
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one-half, and the other moiety was divided among 
my officers and crew. 

As I had captured her on the high seas, out of 
sight of any other vessel, I received one-tenth of our 
half, which made a very agreeable addition to my 
bank account, and was a pleasant souvenir of my 
first capture of a blockade-runner. 


F. STANHOPE HILL. 
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For the Companion. 


TRAVELLING WITHOUT AN 
INTERPRETER. 


When I reached Budapest, during the Hungarian 
Exhibition of 1885, I heard of an interpreter who 
was said to speak sixteen languages and dialects. I 
had already gesticulated my way through France, 
Germany and Austria. As my ignorance of the 
languages caused me to make many small but annoy 
ing mistakes, I envied this lingual prodigy. 

One morning I wandered helplessly about the 
streets of Elbeuf for an hour, because I had neglected 
to jot down the name of my hotel, and could not 
make people understand where I wanted to go. On 
another occasion I attempted to purchase a plate of 
dried yeast-cakes for lunch, and the good market- 
woman of a French town found it difficult to make 
me understand that they were not eatable. Again, 
a thrifty confectionneur indignantly removed her 
wares beyond my reach, because she thought that I 
wanted them for nothing. These are specimens of 
the minor annoyances that I encountered when I 
began to travel on the Continent. 

In time I became more expert in pantomime, and 
easily made my ordinary wants understood. It was 
in dealing with officials, and in other matters which 
require verbal explanation, that I found the greatest 
trouble. 

On the Roumelian frontier I rolled into a little 
garrison town one day, and halted at a coffee-house 
for refreshments. While I was seated, enjoying a 
cup of coffee, in walked an officer with several sol- 
diers. He salaamed politely, and addressed me in 
his native tongue, of which I was at that time 
wholly ignorant. 

When he had finished talking, and saw that I 
merely shrugged my shoulders in reply, he placed 
me under arrest. The soldiers marched me to the 
outskirts of the town, took away my revolver, and 
placed me in the guard-house. 

It then dawned upon me that perhaps I had been 
arrested for the carrying of a revolver without a 
permit. Still I did not know this, and it was plainly 
a case which could not be explained by gestures. I 
had already learned that English would not be 
understood, but I remembered that the official lan- 
guage of Turkey is French, and I brought to bear 
on the arresting officer a few words of that lan- 
guage which I had picked up whilst crossing France. 

I assumed a tone of dignity, raised my forefinger 
impressively, and assured him, ‘* Voyageur revolveur 
permission non !”? This was the best French I could 
summon in an effort to convince the officer that a 
person merely travelling through the country did 
not need a government permit. Poor as ii was, I 
hoped that it might be understood. The puzzled 
look that came over the officer’s face, as he turned 
on his heel and walked off, convinced me that I 
might as well have addressed him in Volapiik. 

For half an hour I was left to languish with my 
own reflections for company, and to watch the pacing 
to and fro of an armed sentry just outside the little 
grated window. At the end of thirty minutes the 
door was thrown open, my revolver restored to me, 
and, with a theatrical wave of his hand, the same 
officer who had arrested me told me in Turkish to 
“haidy (begone) !”’ 

Naturally, the first few days in a country taxed 
my wits the most. After I had acquired the words 
and gestures necessary to the traveller in one 
country, a single day’s ride perhaps took me so far 


|; into another country as to render these recently 


acquired accomplishments quite useless. I had to 
begin learning a new tongue every time I crossed a 
frontier. Indeed, in some countries the dialects of 
adjoining districts differ so widely that they are 
virtually distinct languages. 

The first evening in Persia my inability to talk to 
the people who gathered around with questions and 
obtrusive meddling resulted in a most unfortunate 
mistake. I had brought a letter of introduction to 
the Pasha-Khan of Ovahjik, a town not far beyond 
the Turko-Persian boundary line. 

One of the most meddlesome persons among the 
crowd was a young man of about twenty, who per- 
sisted in fingering my cyclometer. After I had 
pushed him away several times to no purpose, I 
toppled him backward into an irrigating ditch. This 
young man proved to be the son of the Pasha-Khan, 
whose hospitality I was at that very moment hoping 
to enjoy for the night! 

By the time I reached China I had become so 
accustomed to make myself understood by sign lan- 
guages that I no longer had any misgivings on that 
score. I had not then taken fully into account the 
fact that John Chinaman is as unlike the rest of 
mankind as if he occupied a different planet instead 
of a different country. It did not take me long to 
find this out, however, for ere I had been many 
hours on the wretched footways that serve the 
Chinese for roads, I received a rude awakening. 

My route led through the populous city of Fat-shan 
to Sam-shin, the first day out from Canton. The 
boat-wife who had conducted me beyond the famous 
boat-city, that shelters nearly two hundred thousand 
people in Canton, and headed me aright for Fat-shan, 
gave me a good start. 

She came ashore with me, and after she had made 
a brief inquiry among the people, pointed out a 
squatty Celestial with a queue that well-nigh swept 
the ground, and saying ‘“ Fat-shan lo,” chin-chinned 
herself adieu. 

The Chinaman with the long queue was bound 
for Fat-shan afoot, and the curt explanation of 
“ Fat-shan lo,” by the boat-woman, embodied the 
advice that by following in his wake I should be in 
no danger of losing my way. 

The ‘Fat-shan lo’? was but one of a bewildering 
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and so the squat Sure’ with the pendulous five-foot 
queue trudging along before proved a very fortu- 
nate accessory to begin with. 

It was not until we arrived at Fat-shan that my 
troubles began. As we approached this city, 
Long-Queue pointed out a little gate in the mas- 
sive brick wall that surrounds Fat-shan as every 
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THE 


Chinese city is surrounded, chin-chinned, and 


betook himself off across the fields. 

Five minutes after I had entered this gate I was 
in the midst of a crowd of natives, whose aggres- 
sive curiosity made it extremely difficult for me 
to move either backward or forward, or to do 
aught but stand and try to protect myself from 
the crush. 

They seemed to be a very good-natured crowd, 
on the whole, and withal inclined to be courteous ; 
but the pressure of numbers, the struggling and | 
pushing to obtain a peep at the bicycle, rendered 
the good intentions of individuals wholly | 
ative. 

With perseverance, I finally succeeded in ex- 
tricating myself, and followed the lead of an 
intelligent-looking young man, who I fondly 
thought was piloting me toward the gate leading 
out to the Sam-shin road. The crowd followed 
at our heels as we threaded the labyrinthian alley- 
ways that seemed as interminable as they were 
narrow and filthy. 

At every turn I expected the welcome sight 
of an open gate and green rice-fields beyond; 
when, after we had traversed a most bewildering 
maze, my volunteer guide halted before a wicket- 
gate set in the wall of a house. Pointing to the 
gate, he motioned for me to knock. 

It now became very evident that he had been | 
mistaken from the beginning in respect to my 
purpose. Instead of taking me to the Sam-shin 
road he had brought me to some kind of house, 
the nature of which I had no more idea of than | 
the man in the moon. 

“*Sam-shin! Sam-shin!’ 
gestures of disapproval at the house. 

At this the well-meaning young man regarded 
me with a look of utter bewilderment, and backed 
off into the crowd; henceforth he was content to 
stand and survey me with the same degree of 
curiosity as the others. Another attempt to enlist 
his services only resulted in alienating his sympa- 
thies still further. He had been grossly taken in 
by my assumption of ordinary intelligence. Hav- 
ing discovered in me a jackass, incapable of 
making myself understood, he stood on his dig- 
nity, and abstained from further interest in my 
affairs. 

Faces peered curiously through little barred 
apertures in the wicket-gate, and grinned with 
good-natured amusement at the sight of a Fan- 
Kwae, as I stood for a few minutes uncertain what 
course to pursue. From inability to do anything 
else, I seized upon a well-dressed youngster 
among the crowd, tendered him a coin, and ad- 
dressed him questioningly - “*Sam-shin lo? 
shin lo® 

The youth regarded me with monkeyish curi- 
osity for a moment, and then looked around upon 
the crowd and giggled. 

Nothing was now plainer than that nobody in 
the crowd had the slightest conception of what I 
wanted to do. So, at least, it seemed to me then, 
although the ridiculousness of my situation may 
be readily understood by imagining a lone China- 
man surrounded by a dense crowd on the Bowery, 
New York, and uttering the one word ‘Boston,’ 
or ‘“‘Boston road." 

Imagine, also, that instead of pronouncing the 
word properly, the wandering Celestial had cor- 
rupted it into “Blostim,’’ and the mutual per- 
plexity is easily understood. 

At length, after no end of travelling about the 
crooked streets, followed at every step by shout- 
ing crowds, I stumbled upon an individual who 
fortunately sabed a word or two of pigeon English. 
Like a drowning man, I was willing to clutch 


Sam- 


I explained, making 
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embryo interpreter, bribed him to lead the way to 
the Sam-shin gate. 


Full three hours after I had entered Fat-shan 


| this person at length conducted me to the very 
| gate by 


which I had come in, and, pointing 
through it, said, with a Chinese chuckle, not 
“Sam-shin,”’ but “Canton lo!’’ I now knew as 
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much about the road to Sam-shin as I did before 
reaching Fat-shan, but I had learned a valuable 
lesson in the unfathomable ways of the Celestial 


that stood me in good service for the rest of the | 


journey. THomAS STEVENS. 


| 4 

| AFTER 

| 

| After the burden, the blissful meed; 

| After the flight, the downy nest; 

| After the furrow, the waiting seed; 

| After the shadowy river—rest. 

| — Selected, 
_ 


GREECE AND ITS KING. 





present elements of interest to the world in gen- 
eral. But sometimes a royal marriage possesses 
such general interest; and this is the case with 
that which unites a princess of the Imperial Ger- 
man family with the ruling house of Greece. 

The Princess Sophie, the young bride of the 
Duke of Sparta, is the third sister of the Emperor 
William II. of Germany, and is in her twentieth 
year. Constantine, the Duke of Sparta, is the 
heir apparent to the Greek throne, and is twenty- 
one years of age. He is described as ‘‘a tall and 
handsome young man, of fine intellectual powers 
and social graces, with much strength of charac- 
| ter, clearness of judgment, and studious tastes.’ 
One of the most interesting features of the 
| marriage is, that it adds one more to the great 
connections by blood or marriage of King George 
of Greece. This sovereign, the second son of the 
King of Denmark, is the brother of the reigning 
Empress of Russia, and of the Princess of Wales, 
who will probably one day be Queen of England. 

His brother, Prince Frederick, who will succeed 
as King of Denmark, is married to a niece of the 
King of Sweden; and King George of Greece 
himself is further connected by marriage with the 
Imperial family since his queen, Olga, 1s a daugh- 
ter of the Grand Duke Constantine, and a first 
cousin of the reigning Russian Emperor. And 
now King George becomes allied with the German 
Imperial house by his son’s marriage. 

For twenty-six years King George has ruled 
over the Greek Kingdom wisely and well. His 
predecessor, King Otho (a Bavarian prince), was 
not successful in satisfying his Greek subjects, 
and the choice of the young Danish prince to 
replace him proved a happy exchange. Now, at 
the age of forty-four, no ruler more thoroughly 
enjoys the respect and affection of his subjects 
than King George. 

Under his rule the classic land has become more 
orderly, peaceful and prosperous than for many 
centuries before. The liberties of the people have 
been protected and extended. Brigandage, once 
the curse of Greece, has been greatly restricted. 
The King has always reigned in accordance with 
the will of his subjects. Under his mild rule the 
population has increased, and the country has 
advanced in wealth. 

There are provinces, inhabited by Greeks, which 
are still under Turkish rule, and which it is the 
ambition of the Greeks to add to the dominions 
of their crown; and the recent troubles in the 
island of Crete remind us that that famous island, 
while a large majority of its inhabitants are 
Greek, suffers still from Turkish tyranny. Sooner 
or later it is probable that Greece will realize its 
wishes and acquire Crete as well as parts of Mac- 
edonia and Albania. 

It is said that there is no happier royal family 
in Europe than that into which the German prin- 
cess, Sophie, has just entered. The King and 
Queen of Greece go everywhere freely among 





| Royal marriages in these days often fail to| 
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mony. 


Their ways are simple and popular, and | discipline as well as pleasure to the cliiniaan 


they fulfil all their political and social duties with | is entirely lost sight of in the idea of champion- 


regularity and zeal. 
King George receives every one freely who calls 


business or mere curiosity. He works hard at his 


kingly duties, and often visits in person the | 
various public institutions,—such as the post-| 
offices, hospitals and prisons,—to see with his own | 


eyes whether or not they are being well managed. 


healthly and manly pastimes. He likes out-of- 
door sports, being an ardent huntsman and fisher- 
man, and one of the best swimmers in Greece. 
His Russian Queen is a very congenial and | 
helpful partner of his throne. She, too, devotes 
herself zealously to such royal labors as befit her 
sex, Visiting often the prisons and hospitals, form- 


ship. 
In such cases sports are no longer athletics in 


| upon him, whether the object of the visitor is the true sense of the word, but a form of gaming 


and speculation. When they have reached this 
point they become distinctly harmful. 

It is possible to have emulation and friendly 
contest without such a subordination of exercise 


| to the notion of championship, with its excite- 
He varies his work as a ruler by indulging in | 


ing schools for the training of nurses, and inter- | 
esting herself in the education of her subjects’ | 


children. 


musician and artist, and, like her husband, is 


Queen Olga, moreover, is a_ skilful | 


ment, suspicion, and frequent over-training. 

For the sake of the genuine benefit that comes 
from well-regulated physical exercise, for the sake 
of the real mental discipline which often is derived 
from good games and sports, and for the sake of 
| the hearty companionship and brotherliness which 
such sports may develop, the tendency of athletics 
to degenerate into professionalism should be ear- 
nestly resisted by all right-minded men and boys. 


Or 


ACCEPTING THE BURDEN. 


fond of out-of-door exercise, and especially of | A pupil of the Blind Asylum in Philadelphia said 


skating. 
Whatever, indeed, may be said of other roy al | 
folk, it can scarcely be said of the King and lh 


Queen of Greece that ‘‘uneasy lies the head that | 
wears a crown.” 
——_—_@r— 
THE SHADOW-SELF. 
At morning-tide the traveller westward bound 
Before him sees a lengthened shadow run; 


At noon it shrinks beneath him on the ground; 
Unmarked, it rearward moves at set of sun. 


A juggling shadow-self the youth pursues, 
And questions with a fond and curious mind; 
This shade the man in prime subdues. 
But mellow age has cast it far be hind. 
—Edith M. Thomas. 


—~+or 
ATHLETICS. 


| There are two: sorts of athletic sports much | 


practised in the United States. 
ficial in a high degree, while the other is in many 
| ways decidedly harmful. 


| 


rowing, running, or feats of endurance. 





| lately to one of his companions who was trying to 
fancy what some object looked like, “I have no time 
to spend in putting myself in the place of men that 
ave eyes. I have too much work to do as a blind 
man.” 

A similar story was told in a New York paper the 


other day of an old negress who reproved her chil- 
| dren for not helping their own people. 


| help lift them up. 
| white folks. 


“Your education was given to you,” she said, “to 
Don’t try to be mistaken for 
It’s your business to be black.” 

Each reader of The Companion probably has some 
drawback in life more or less heavy. It may be 


| poverty, or a dark skin, or blindness, or a dull brain, 


|. The same games or exercises may be followed | 
in either case. Each kind may include base-ball, | | to her friend, “not in spite of my deformity, but 
It is not | | because of it.” 

|the kind of athletics which decides the question | | 


or some personal deformity. 
Every one will find that in the history of mankind, 
from the beginning until now, the wise man has 


| spent no time in bewailing his burden or in trying 
| 


to conceal it. 
He has quietly accepted it, and borne himself 


One kind is bene- | nobly as a man who had another life in view, and 


would not be held back by the trifling hindrances of 
| this. The bitter draught which weaker men find a 
poison is simply a tonic to him. 

“T will make you love me,” said the Roman maiden 


When Ruy Blas, said the French dramatist, pro- 


whether it is good or bad, so much as the way | Claimed himself a lackey, all lackeys were ennobled 
| which it is engaged in, and the purpose for which | in Spain. 


|1t is followed. 

| What we mean by beneficial athletics and by | 
| hurtful athletics may be shown by a glance at the 
two methods, as we find them exemplified around 
us. 


maintained by schools or associations. In them 
every sort of apparatus adapted to the healthy 
development of muscular force and agility is 
found. Boys, young men, grown men, and, in 
many places, women and girls in their own sep- 
arate establishments, may follow systematic 


bodily exercise there is downright fun as well as 
increase of strength, skill and agility. 

In the city of Boston there is a public out-of- 
door gymnasium, maintained by the city, where 
men and boys are provided with all manner of 
apparatus for athletic sports. Here, in the open 
air, they swing upon the bars, pitch weights, draw 
the exercising pulleys and leap and run, with 
plenty of scope for the activities of a large num- 
ber at one time, and with excellent arrangements 
for the maintenance of order and the convenience 
of all. 

Such sports as these, which perpetuate the old- 


upon the farm and the village green at nightfall, 
are enjoyed by many thousands of youths and 
men throughout the country. Seldom, when 
practised under proper regulation, do they result 
in anything but good. There 1s a good deal of 
personal emulation in them, no doubt, each athlete 
desiring to excel; but the friendly contests which 
result are generally harmless. 

But the ‘‘sport’’ which we hear most of nowa- 
days is of quite another character. So far from 
being intended for the physical benefit of those 
who participate in it, its main purpose is the 
making of money for so-called ‘‘champions, ’ or 
for those who employ them. 

These sports are always exhausting, and fre- 
quently hurtful to those who take part in them. 
They demoralize the general public by leading to 
the frequent betting of money and other forms of 
gambling, as well as to violence and trickery. 

Moreover, such professional sports are very 
often under the suspicion of unfairness and cor 
ruption, since 1t may sometimes be more profitable 
to players, or to those who employ them, to lose 
a game at base-ball, a foot-race, or any other 
form of athletic contest, than it is to win it. This 
constant suspicion accustoms large numbers of 
people to the contemplation of dishonesty, and 
often leads them to regard it lightly. 

Such professional sports also tend to bring into 
a certain disrepute athletic exercises in general. 
They are the means of delivering over to unworthy 
persons the games and exercises which should be 
the enjoyment and benefit of thousands. 

There are cases in which athletic sports which 
belong, at their beginning, to the first or beneficial 
class, tend dangerously to drift into the other 
sort. This is especially true in certain schools 
and colleges where the legitimate function of 





wildly even at a straw, and seizing upon this | their people, and keep up but little show or cere- | athletics, which is to furnish bodily strength and 


In nearly all of our cities and large towns | 
. . sos | 
there are gymnasia, or public exercising halls, | 


fashioned feats of strength and agility practised | 


But is it not worth while for each of us to stop 
| and consider whether our qualities ennoble the free- 


| dom, or riches, or beauty and grace which God has 





courses of exercise with great benefit to their | 
health, as well as with constant pleasure, for in | 





| given us? If they do not, they will surely not cover 
or exalt our defect. 


——+@>—__— 
HISTORIC HOUSES. 


Sir Edwin Arnold while in Washington City was 
told that it was proposed to alter or rebuild the 
White House. He protested in the name of pos- 
terity against any such action, saying that future 
generations of Americans would wish to look upon 
the very house in which Jackson and Lincoln had 
lived and worked. He added that there was danger 
that a people so young and energetic as the Ameri- 
cans would neglect to preserve the historical build- 
ings associated with their infancy as a nation, which 
to future generations would be priceless. 

The English themselves are not free from reproach 
in this matter. Many an American, his heart burn- 
ing with eagerness to see the houses and spots in 


| England which history has made immortal, finds 
| them swept away by the advance of trade or fash- 


ion. 

“T spent half my time in London,” said a recent 
traveller, ‘‘in looking for houses that are no longer 
there.” 

This matter concerns even the youngest of our 
readers. As they grow older let their influence be 
given to protect all houses or landmarks connected 
with our early history. It will be needed. Weare 
so close to those historic days that their events 
appear commonplace to us. We forget that time, 
which destroys houses unceasingly, adds enormous 
values to their associations. 

In another century the visitor to our shores will 
make a pilgrimage to the house where the Declara- 
tion was written, or the spot where Franklin was 
buried, as we do to Westminster Abbey. But will 
they be able then to find either house or grave? 


- ~@>— 
MELINDA’S ACCOUNT-BOOK. 


Melinda looks at her account-book, held open on 
her knee as she sits before the fire, and sighs deeply. 
How things do mount up! What a dreadfully large 
sum she has spent during the year, and what a large 
part of it has gone for things she does not care any- 
thing about! It is really very strange. 

People have warned her, ever since she was a 
little girl, that the nice things of life were expen- 
sive, and that she must cultivate a taste for sim- 
plicity, and beware of extravagance. She supposed 
they were right, too, until she began to keep her 
own accounts; but now she knows better. She has 


| discovered that it is not luxuries that are expensive; 





it is necessaries. 

She glances down the last column of the little red 
leather account-book. Ten cents for a soda; fifty 
for candy; two dollars for gloves! Well, they were 
her best, and perfect beauties, and just matched her 
dress, and they are not quite worn out yet. 

Perhaps she might have bought a pair for a dollar 
and a half, but she would not have enjoyed them 
every time she put them on, as she has those lovely, 
soft, gray gloves; and, honestly, she is glad she did 
not. Two dollars for a thing of beauty that is a joy 
as long as it lasts may be a little extravagant, but 
surely it is not so bad as this item just below—five 
dollars for boots, and nobody would think of scold- 
ing her for that. Yet she hates those boots—horrid, 
heavy things!—nearly as much as she likes the 
gloves. 

It gave her an actual pang when she handed out 2 
beautiful, new, crisp five-dollar bill in payment for 
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them, but she had to doit. Her other pair were all 
worn sidewise at the heel, and bulgy at the joint, 
and thin at the toe, and wouldn’t have lasted another 
week. There could have been no doubt of the neces- 
sity, yet she still resents the expenditure. 

She never once thought of the money she paid for 
those elegant, long, clinging, perfectly fitting gray 
kids, and she would have given five dollars for them 
as readily as two, if the clerk had asked it. 

But five dollars for boots! Winter boots! Clump- 
ing boots! Ugly boots! Boots without an attractive 
feature anywhere about them, and that crippled her 
for a week to break in. Why, for the same amount 
she might have had a satin fan, or a new muff, or a 
lace handkerchief, or have gone to five matinées, or 
bought three or four new books. 

But it is of no use reckoning up the lovely things 
she might have bought—and, instead of any of them, 
all she has to show for her money is boots! 

There is, she concludes, no reason or justice in the 
adjustment of prices, and this world is a puzzling 
place. But this she knows: when she gets up a 
copy-book, there will be no “Cultivate a Taste for 
Simplicity” or ‘“‘Beware of Extravagance’’ in it to 
mislead the rising generation; they shall learn in 
stead to ‘‘Economize in What is Necessary, in Order 
to Enjoy the Beautiful Superfluous.”’ 

———$_—_$_<@>—_—__ 
NOT “STUCK UP.” 


Among the officers in the Northern army of the 
Civil War no one was gruffer, braver or more be 
loved by his men than General Stannard, who com 
manded a Vermont Brigade. He was always enraged 
by any attempt of the men whom he commanded to 
steal, or “forage,” as they called it, on private 
property. 

A private named Hicks, on the march to Gettys- 
burg, remarked, chuckling, to a companion, that 
there was “nothing ‘stuck up’ about old Stannard. 
He was not ashamed to converse sociably with a 
private!” 

“Has he been talking to you? What did he say?” 

“Told me if I didn’t get out of them cherry-trees, 
he’d kill me!”’ 

Another instance of Stannard’s keen watchfulness 
is given by one of his soldiers. On the march to 
Frederick, the general knew that an attack was to 
be made on the regiment in a few minutes. The 
men were famishing with thirst, and coming to a 
well wished to stop and fill their canteens. Stan- 
nard set a guard over it and forbade them to break 
ranks. 

A certain Lieutenant Brown, who had a wounded 
comrade, disobeyed the order, and going to the well, 
at the risk of his life, brought his friend some water. 
General Stannard put him under arrest and took his 
sword from him. 

When the regiment reached Gettysburg, Brown, 
foreseeing a fierce conflict, asked the general to 
suffer him to carry his sword for the day, to be 
returned at night. It had, however, been sent with 
the baggage to the rear. Brown procured a toma. 
hawk and carried it into the battle, and did such 
good service that General Stannard at night, though 
badly wounded, sent for him, gave him his own 
sword, and told him he richly deserved to carry it. 





“NONE SO DEAF.” 

It has been noticed that sometimes people who are 
slightly deaf appear to be able to hear certain sounds 
better than they are to hear others; and from this 
the proverb, “None so deaf as those who won’t hear,” 
has arisen. The story is a well-known one of the 
rich father, who was somewhat deaf, and who was 
asked one day by his scapegrace son ° 

“Father, will you give me fifty dollars?” 

“What?” said the father, putting his hand to his 
ear. 

“Will you give me a hundred dollars?” shouted 
the young man. 

“Hold on!” said the father; “I heard you well 
enough the first time.” 

A somewhat similar story is told of Sir Richard 
Steele, who, when he was preparing a room in York 
Buildings, London, for public orations, happened to 
be a good deal behind in his payments to his work- 
men. Coming one day into the hall to see what 
progress was made, Steele ordered the carpenter to 
get into the rostrum and make a speech, in order to 
observe how it could be heard. 

The carpenter mounted the stage, and, scratching 
his head, told Sir Richard that he did not know what 
tosay. “I’m no orator, sir,” he said. 

“Oh, no matter,” said Steele; ‘‘say the first thing 
that comes uppermost in your head.” 

“Why, then, Sir Richard,” said the man, “here 
we have been working for your Honor these six 
months, and cannot get a penny of our money. 
Pray, sir, when do you intend to —” 

“That will do—that will do!” said Steele. “You 
may come down. I heard you quite distinctly, but I 
didn’t like your subject.” 


+~@ 
aa 


AN HONEST MACHINE. 


Nowadays all sorts of articles and little services 
are to be purchased, at least in towns and cities 
where many people are constantly coming and going, 
directly from machines, without the intervention of 
a human dealer. 

That is to say, by “dropping a nickel in the slot,” 
ora larger or smaller coin as the case may be, we 
are weighed, we obtain a package of chocolate, we 
get a music-box to play a tune, or we may even, if 
we get as far as the city of Paris, have our photo- 
graphs automatically taken and printed on the spot. 

But cases have been known in which these ingen- 
ious machines, having got slightly out of order, 
have refused to perform the service guaranteed after 
the coin was dropped in the slot. Even this mechan- 
ical dishonesty can be prevented by mechanical 
means, as has been proved by an ingenious and use- 
ful apparatus which is used on one of the railways 
of Europe. European passenger cars are arranged 
in compartments, instead of having open interior 
Spaces, asin this country. Each of these compart- 
ments must have a light of its own at night. 

The railway company referred to has put in its 
compartments electric lamps, which light only when 
a coin equal in value to two cents is placed in a slot 








under the lamp. The light lasts for half an hour, 
and then goes out unless another coin is supplied. 

If for any reason the lamp does not light when 
the coin is put in, the passenger has only to touch a 
button, and his coin is thrown out into his hand. 
The machine gives him his light, or else pays him 
back his money. 

It is entirely proper that these machines should be 
scrupulously honest, since it is generally impossible 
to cheat them. They refuse to operate when buttons, 
smaller coins, or any sort of miscellaneous articles 
are put in the slot. Not only the size but the weight 
of the requisite coin is needed to set them going. 
Counterfeit coins, being generally lighter than the 
genuine, fail to produce any result. 


———— 
DISPERSION OF PLANTS. 


It is matter of common tradition that many of the 
worst pests of our fields were introduced by the 
early colonists under some mistaken notion of their 
value. Inall newly settled parts of the world the 
same mistake is being repeated over and over again. 
An Englishman writing to Nature from one of the 
South Sea Islands says 


Thousands of acres of pasturage have been de. 
stroyed in this island by the distribution by birds of 
the Lantana, which was unfortunately introduced 
here by the first Roman Catholic missionaries to 
form a hedge for their property at St. Louis or Con- 
ception. 

The ‘Gendarme plant” was brought here in a 
pillow by a gendarme from Tahiti. It was a seed 
attached to a wing of silk cotton. The gendarme 
shook out his pillow, the wind carried the seed to a 
suitable spot, and now it vies with the Lantana in 
destroying our pastures. 

The seeds of water-plants are conveyed to vast 
distances, adhering to the hairs and feathers of the 
legs of water birds—ducks, herons, and waders of 
all sorts. In London the basins of the fountains in 
Trafalgar Square were peopled by Lymnea brought 
thither from the Serpentine, attached to the feath- 
ers of the sparrows who bathed, first in one, and 
then in the other. 


We have just got a plant here, bearing a lovely | 


flower, but whence it comes no one knows. It has 
hard wooden seed capsules, each furnished with two 
hooks as hard as steel and as sharp as needles. 
These, hooking into the hide of any animals, would 
be carried for days, until forcibly dislodged. 

The “Bathurst burr’ was introduced into the 
Cape in a cargo of wool wrecked at Cape Agulhas, 
and spread out to dry, first there, and then at Simons 
Town, at both of which places the burr sprang up. 
I believe and hope I destroyed the first and last 
plant of it that sprang up in New Zealand some 
twenty-five years ago. The seed had been brought 
in the living fleece of a fine merino ram. The owner 
of the pasture was cherishing the ‘wonderful new 
plant,” and was not a little horrified when I took 
out my knife and carefuily cut it down. He was 
more horrified when I told him what it was. 


snail iacearcieiicisianiiin 
IN A DITCH. 


At the battle of Cold Harbor a Connecticut soldier, 
Capt. Walter Burnham, found himself in one of the 
enemy’s breastworks, along with some of his men. 
It was a safe place, he says, but not so comfortable 
as it might have been, having in it about a foot of 
water, besides being within hearing of a great num- 
ber of wounded Confederates, just over the line of 
works. 


I distinctly recollect one little fellow from a 
Georgia regiment, who was severely wounded. His 
cries were heart-rending during the entire night. 

“Why did my parents drive me into this cruel 
war?” we heard him say. ‘Why couldn’t I have 
stayed at home? O father, mother, shall I ever see 
you again? Water, water, water! Will some one 
shoot me? Kill me, quick, I cannot endure this!’ 

With all his crying, it was late in the night before 
this boy was supplied with water, though he lay not 
more than twenty feet off, and this to the rear of our 
line. So continuous was the firing that no man 
dared leave the protection he then had. 

So wearied were the men with their forced march, 
however, that even in all this excitement, and with 
these cries in their ears, fully three-quarters of them 
went to sleep and slept soundly. 

I myself took my turn with two others in watch- 
ing what we supposed to be a Johnny with musket 
in hand, just over the opposite side of the breast- 
work, who, as we thought, was waiting an oppor- 
tunity to pick some of us off. We watched him till 
daylight, and then found him still sitting by the side 
of a tree, holding his musket between his knees— 
dead. 

—+or—_—_—_—__—_- 


SUM IN DIVISION. 


General Knox, of Revolutionary fame, was a man 
of quick perceptions and ready wit, and withal was 
accustomed to say what he pleased. After the war 
he lived at Thomaston, Me., where he had a large 
estate. 


General George Ulmer, of one of the neighboring 
towns, presented himself to General Knox one day 
as a land-surv eyor. He detailed somewhat ostenta- 
tiously his long experience, together with his recent 
purchase of a new and very superior set of instru- 
ments. If General Knox needed any service in his 
line, he would engage to < perfect satisfaction. 

“You’re the = man I have been looking for!” 
exclaimed General Knox. “I have a hundred acres of 
land which I wish to divide into house-lots of ten 
acres each. How many will it make?” 

Ulmer was considerably disconcerted by the sud- 
denness of the question, and, naturally enough, was 
prepared to find it difficult. He began to collect 
himself, mentally re-stating the premises, and striv- 
ing to acquire sufficient coolness to solve the prob- 
lem correctly. 

General Knox counted as many seconds as he 
thought necessary, and then interrupted the other’s 
cogitations by remarking, abruptly, “Oh, well, it’s 
no matter about an immediate answer. "Any other 
time will do just as well,” and at once fell to talk- 
ing about something else. 

Ulmer was so chagrined at his own stupidity that 
he never broached the subject afterward. 


ee 
HOURS. 


One can always find an answer to the most difficult 
question by looking far enough for it. 


“O mamma, do wake up!” cried little Nell one 
morning, just as the light was coming. “How can 
you sleep so long?” 

“But this isn’t long. It is only six o’clock.” 

“Oh, but I’ve been awake hours and hours !”” 

“‘When were you awake hours and hours?” asked 
mamma, a little severely. 

Nell remembered how often she had been reproved 
for exaggeration, and paused. Then a bright thought 
struck her. 

“Yesterday,” she replied, promptly. “From about 
seven in the morning till eight at night. I’m sure 
that’s hours and hours!’ 


+o - 


IT was a very little girl who made the scriptural 
assertion that “Joel was a brave lady, and she drove 
a nail into somebody’s head with her scissors.” 





Barry’s Tricopherous fastens the hair where hav- 


ing a tendency to fall out; renews its growth. 50c. [Adv. 
seals 


» Niagara Falls in Art. 

The Michigan Central, “The Niagara Falls Route,” has 
published a remarkably fine reproduction of Graham’s 
water-color of Niagara Falls. A limited number will be 
furnished the public at 50 cents each, which is much less 
than their commercial or artistic value, but not more 
than two copies will be sent to any one address. Send 
postal note or money order for the amount to O. W. 
RUGGLES, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 





A Famil Party. Limited to 2 
A Wint Winter , persons. sy months from January 
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In charge of aregular physi- 


cian and his wife. For full particu- 
Southern June 28 and July 5, bl 


lars address, Hartshorn & Cheney, 
EUROPE. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FINE PLUSH CLOAKS 


Of our own manufacture, made 
from the very best wearing and 
most beautiful Silk Seal Plushes. 
Elegant satin linings,correct styles, 
superior fit, finish and workman- 
ship. The extreme low prices in- 
sure a wonderful sale. The book 
also contains a complete descriptive 
price-list of our enormous stock of 


DRESS SILKS. 


Write to-day for Book. 


Chas, A. Stevens & Bros, £223%o5%%%" 


My Cae 
Child. 


I wish to write you what has been in my 
mind to say for a long time, and that is, to 
MELLIN’S FOOD we owe OUR OWN 
BABY’S life. Many other foods were pre- 
sented to my special attention by agents, 
but our baby could not possibly retain 
them; we always had trouble after using. 
Later, she was brought very low by Cholera 
Infantum, and then it was she derived the 
most benefit from the use of MELLIN’S 
FOOD. Although I have often recom- 
mended it in a general way, yet not until 
I observed it in the case of MY OWN 
CHILD did I become impressed with its 
superiority over all others. 

S. W. G., M. D., 
Phila., Pa., Sept. 16, 1889. 
To Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, 


MELLIN’S FOOD IS SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
,, SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 














Nen’¥000 


6'5'77 
THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 

UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 

good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 

superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

‘more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED) 2u,incomparante 


growth and protection of a eee 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN y 2 eupericy nutritive in 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
and . 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; a2, retiabte 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carlie & Sons, New York. 


A Great Advantage, 


girl may have a willowy form, classic fea- 
wie rou teeth like pearls, but she never can be 


BEAUTIFUL 


if her complexion is bad. For this reason a com- 
panion with plain features will outshine her 
if she possesses the advantage of a lily-white 
skin, tinted with just enough pink to give it a 
lovely PEACH-BLOOM COLOR. 

This bewitching effect always follows the 
use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP, 


which transforms the most sallow skin into purity 
and health, removes all unsightly eruptions, 
and gives to the complexion that peculiarly 
fascinating appearance inseparable from the 
highest type of FEMALE LOVELINESS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail ing ® ae. cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, b 7S . N. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 ulton 
Street, New York City. 
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Our Special Cataloge. «=incverine tmporied trode 





SHOPPING BY MAIL, 


Eleven Bargains 
worthy the special attention of Every Lady in the 


United States. 
\69c. 


450 pes. Black Faille Francaise, 
excellent goods, were — now a 
specialty at . 
300 pes. Black Armure silk, 20 inch, 
7 {98c. 
7 75c. 
250 pes. renee ‘a Silk Warp Black 
Henrietta regular price, $1.75, as s 
| leader at , 1. 39 
3,000 pes. Best Scotch el Frene h 
Zephyr Ginghams, 35c. and 50c. 
goods. It will pay to buy these now 
Do not fail to send for our New Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, just issued, mailed free 
Le BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


good value for $1.35 
1,000 pes. Double Width, All w ool, Col- 
j49c. 
for future use 
48, 50 and 52 West 23d Street, 





600 pcs. Black Gros Grain Silk, 
weur guaranteed; reduced from ” 50 
per yard to 
350 pes. Black All- w ool Henrietta, 
46 —— a — ear fabric, ~— 
larly $ 
is ored Cheviot Suitings, fancy striy es 
| and plaids, new colors, as special les 
i+ pes. Imperial Wool nema 44 
inch, New Autumn Colorings, were 
| eer vines were} SOC, 
| §2-inch Frene h Broadcloths, full 

line of shades, usually sold at - 00 { $1 225 
clothes all colors, worth $2.50 tos $3 § Si * 75 
0 pes. French Printed Flannels, 
 matifal patterns, never before sold 
| Jess than 65. 50c. 
j25c. 
Send orders queers for goods or samples. 


| New York City. 


Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty. 
Established half a Century. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


NOT BUT 


a i 
KETCHUP 


is made from crushed 


RED-RIPE TOMATOES, 


Slightly Seasoned with 
Pure Spices, thus re- 
taining the Natural 
Color and Flavor. 


Made and guaranteed by 


Curtice Brothers Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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CURTi¢E BROTHERS co 


ROCHE STER, NAY 


Sold only in our pa- 
tented corrugated screw- 
cap bottles. 











Beware of Artificially Col- 
ored Catsups. 



































HOLIDAY SPECIALTIES. 


THE COMPANION PREMIUM List is filled with 


illustrations of useful Holiday Specialties. 
Many of them are of our own invention. 
The advantages of selection and price are 


open to all. Remember this, however: between 





| that we receive your orders early. 


November Ist and December 25th THE YOuTH’s 
| COMPANION Office is a busy place. 

We are obliged to attend to the business of 
| from 5,000 to 8,000 letters each day. 

From this fact you will see that it is important 
Do not delay 
ordering if you can attend to it now. 


Specialty No. 1 is our 


IDEAL MAGIC LANTERN. 








Read about it on page 552 of THE PREMIUM 
List. 


It was invented by us. 

Elsewhere you will be unable to obtain so 
good a Magic Lantern Outfit for $5.00. See 
the Premium List for price. 


A Special Holiday Offer, 


good only for 60 days. If you will send 25 
cents extra (which just pays the postage and 


packing) we will give free 24 extra views. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 





Publishers YOUTH’s COMPANION, Boston, MAss. 












NOVEMBER. 

Th. 7. Pensacola taken, 1814. 

Fr. 8. President Lincoln re-elected, 1864. 

Sa. 9. Great Fire in Boston, 1872. 

Su. 10. Martin Luther born, 1483. 

Mo. 11. Battle of Chrysler's Field, 1813. 

Tu. 12. Richard Baxter born, 1615. 

We. 13. Wonderful Shower of “Shooting-Stars,” 1833. 








For the Companion. 
A CRY. 


In the depth of my anguish 
I longed for the dead, 
The dead who forever 
From daylight have fled; 
I called for my kindred, 
The born of my blood, 
Whom I longed for with longing 
That came like a flood. 
“For thy brother?” Ah, never! 
He breathed but one breath, 
For the gate of his life 
Was the portal of death. 
What heart’s blood or kinship 
Have dreams of a day, 
That wake into darkness 
And vanish away ? 


“Thy sister?” My sister 
Lies safe on the hill; 

No tempests molest her, 
No winter winds chill. 

She was worn out and weary 
With desperate pa 

Dost thou think L 


To suffer again? 


ain. 
would call her 


“Thy father?” Beside her 
In silence he sleeps, 
Above him the low grass 
Abundantly weeps. 
The burden of years 
He hath laid down at last; 
Shall I lift it again 
When his troubles are past? 


“Thy mother?” Ah, mother! 
My mother! my own! 

For thee and no other 
My heart makes its moan, 

Thou wouldst come out of heaven 

/ith eager delight 

To comfort and bless me 

Through all the long night. 


The light of thy glory, 
‘Thy rapture and rest, 
Thou wouldst leave for my darkness 
And count it more blest. 
No love is like thy love, 
No heart beats-so warm, 
Tried, tender and patient 
In sunshine or storm. 


If thou wert beside me 
To smile at my fez 
One look of thy d 
Thy voice in mi 
Were a rest to my 
No other can give; 
O mother! dear mother! 
Come help me to live! 






No sound out of heaven— 
No whisper nor voice— 
She hears not my call 
Where the seraphs rejoice, 
She will never come back 
For my sad eyes to see, 
But mother! dear mother! 
I’m hastening to thee. 
ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
—_—_—_$_—_<@)>— 


For the Companion. 
THE CATTLE-QUEEN. 


Many of our readers may have seen an account 
of the tragic death of a young woman known 
throughout the Western States as the ‘‘Cattle- 
Queen,’’ and famous for her fierce courage and 
her crimes. 

She was the daughter of honest, poor working- 
people in New England, but, being pretty and 
eager for adventure, she ran away from home 
with a circus, and afterward joined a troupe of 
burlesque actors, with whom she wandered to the 
West. There she bought land, and plunged into 
the vices of the lowest class of cowboys. 

At the time of her death she owned a large 
ranch in Wyoming and vast herds of cattle, most 
of which she had stolen. 

Her neighbors, the cattlemen, tired of her mur- 
ders and robberies, having decided that ‘“‘they had 
no use for Kate,’’ arrested her and her partners, 
and hanged them side by side upon the nearest 
trees. 

This girl, who had sunk to the lowest depths 
which a woman can reach, died undismayed, 
cursing, without a prayer. Even the men who 
were murdering her were appalled at her cool 
indifference; but the moment before her death 
she asked that her ranch and cattle should be sold 
and the proceeds given to build a reformatory for 
“girls, wild like me, when I ran away from 
home;’’ and then begged that her fate should 
never be told to her mother. 

There is no soul so depraved but that the germ 
of faith and love lies hidden in it, as the seed of 
wheat holds its life in the midst of corruption and 
decay, waiting only for the sun and rain to make 
it grow and bloom. 

“Even Judas,’’ says Bishop Kane, ‘was not 
wholly evil. He had grace enough to repent and 
to pay back the price of his crime.” 

The young women who read these words, and 
who are striving to do their Master’s work, cannot 
reach criminals like Kate Maxwell; and, happily, 
there are few such criminals in any country. But 
there are tens of thousands of giddy, ignorant 
girls tottering on the edge of ruin, who may 
become criminals. These may be reached and 
saved. 

Women can best help women, and lead them to 


honesty, purity and God. But they must go to 
find them, not only in India and China, but in 
their own kitchens, in their own neighborhood, 
and, it may be, in their own families. 


| — 
IN TWO COUNTRIES. 


One of the most singularly located towns in the 
world is the city of Nogales, one-half of which lies 
in the Territory of Arizona, and the other half in 
the Mexican State of Sonora. Mr. Sutton, United 
States Consul-General at Matamoras, Mexico, in a 
| report to the State Department, gives an interesting 
account of this city, which he recently visited. There 
were, at the time of his visit, five thousand or more 
inhabitants, about one-half of whom lived in 
Mexico, and the others in the United States. Until 
comparatively recently the boundary was uncertain, 
so that many of the inhabitants did not know in 
which country they lived. 


“The line between Mexico and the United States,” 
says Mr. Sutton in his report, “tis indicated now by 
monuments, so that by stopping to take your range, 
you can usually tell, in daylight at least, where you 
are.” 

The border line passes obliquely through the rail- 
way station of the city. “The consular agent, when 
I was there,’’ says Mr. Sutton, “‘was also the agent for 
the Wells-Fargo Express Company. As consul, he 
signed invoices and bills of lading at his consular 
desk on the Sonora side of the office, and when 
he got around to Wells-Fargo’s work, he gravely 
crossed to the other desk, fifteen feet away, located 
in Arizona, and despatched express packages.” 

When the boundary line was surveyed through 
the town, which is a newly settled one, more of the 
territory than was supposed was found to be in 
Mexico. Portions of houses were discovered to pro- 
ject over the line into Mexico. “A part of the way,” 
the Consul-General’s report says, ‘‘the line ran alon 
the edge, then in the middle of the sidewalk, an 
finally left it and took to the street, along which it 
meandered until it struck the base of a high hill on 
the edge of the town.”’ 

Naturally, in a town so situated, where an evil- 
disposed person can commit an offence against the 
laws and then step across the line and defy arrest, 
much must depend upon the peaceable disposition 
of the inhabitants. 

“Only the best of feeling and good sense,’ Mr. 
Sutton says, ‘‘can prevent frequent conflicts.’ There 
have been some such collisions, but many less than 
might have been feared. 

Nogales has come into existence as the result of a 
silver mining ‘‘boom,” and if the mines should not 
prove rich, the town might dwindle to a smaller one 
on one side of the border, and its history as a town 
in two countries come to an end; but at present it is 
ens and some fine and substantial buildings 
| have been erected. 
| Consul-General Sutton describes one of the inter- 
| esting features of this singular town. ‘The train be- 
tween Nogales and Benson,” he says, “is the famous 
‘burro train,’ a title which its time-table has hon- 
| orably earned. The time-table allows eight hours to 

make the distance of eighty-eight miles,—it is occa- 
sionally one to three hours late,—and this headlon 
speed has been caught up by the facile Western mind, 
and compared to the patient burro.” 

The “burro,” it should be explained, is the little 
far-Western donkey, whose movements are apt to 
be very deliberate, especially when he is urged. 





ey 
SHERIDAN AT WEST POINT. 


It is good to give the bad boys another chance. 


committed an offence so flagrant against the disci- 
pline of the school that he afterward thought him- 
self that it ought not to have been forgiven. On 
| parade one day his sergeant, who was also a cadet, 
ordered him to “dress,” that is, to stand in line 
| with the rest of the company. 


a Sheridan, when he was a West Point cadet, | 


| 

| 

| It was a proper order; but young Sheridan, who 
had a very fiery, Irish temper, took exception to the 
tone in which it was given, and, in fact, was so 
incensed at it that he rushed toward the sergeant 
with his bayonet in his hand, intending to assault 
him. Fortunately, before he could accomplish his 
| purpose, his reason regained the upper hand, and he 
returned to his place. 

The sergeant reported the offence, a proceeding 
which inflamed Sheridan’s wrath anew, and the 
next time he met the sergeant he flew at him with 
his fists. They fought until they were separated by 
an Officer. 

Here was a fearful breach of military discipline, 
one which at most military academies would have 
been. punished by dismissal. But the officers, 
lenient toward the earnest student of twenty years,— 
‘too lenient,” he thought,—instead of expelling 
him gave him another chance by rusticating him 
for a year. But for this the services of Sheridan 
would have been lost to the country during the late 
war, when his peculiar and very great talents were 
of inestimable value. 

His experience at West Point did not lessen his 
sense of the necessity of discipline. He knew when 
to forgive offenders, and when to enforce militar 
law. In his Memoirs he tells us what he did wit 
four officers who re criminal cowardice at 
the battle of Stone’s River: 

“When their guilt was clearly established, and as 
soon as an opportunity occurred, I caused the whole 
division to be formed in a hollow square, closed in 
mass, and had the four officers marched to the cen- 
tre, where, telling them that I would not humiliate 
any officer or soldier by requiring him to touch their 
disgraced swords, I compelled them to deliver theirs 
up to my colored servant, who also cut from their 
coats every insignia of rank. 

“Then, after there had been read to the command 
an order from army headquarters dismissing the 
four from the service, the scene was brought to 
a close by drumming the cowards out of camp. It 
was a mortifying spectacle, but from that day no 
officer in that division ever abandoned his colors.” 

In the case of Cadet Sheridan, the authorities at 
West Point were the more inclined to leniency 
because they saw in him the stuff out of which a 
good soldier is made—love of his calling, and great 
energy in preparing himself for it. Not a few of 
the “‘bad boys’ at school are bad from having a 
little too much of the vivacity and resolution that 
paws oy the world, which only need to be rightly 
guided to bring them fame. 


+o - 
FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE. 


The Czar of Russia is technically recognized as 
the father of the common people, although the sen- 
timents of filial devotion on one side and of paternal 
love on the other have, in reality, only a nominal 
existence. Still, tradition holds such sway in a 
country so conservative as Russia that all the ancient 
forms of reverence are suitably observed, even 
though their spirit has departed. 

During the Easter festival, young girls of the 
Imperial Girls’ School at St. Petersburg are driven 
about in a procession in the imperial carriages. This 
ceremony is significant of their relation to their 
great benefactor and father, the Czar, though no 
doubt the girls find more enjoyment in using for one 
pr the imperial livery than in recalling their ben- 





efits. 
Only the children of the nobility are admitted to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


NOV. 7, 1889. 








these schools, and once a year the Czar visits one of 

them. There, as a sign of his favor and his pleasure 
| in the exercises, it is his custom to drop his hand- 
| kerchief, for which the girls all scramble. When it 
is obtained, they tear it in pieces, and divide them 
among their number as relics. 


times passes his plate to some 
proves her appreciation of the he ( e 
eating every scrap left on the dish, with evident 
signs of delight. 

Yet even the Czar of Russia may have his moments 
of discomfiture and amazement at being treated like 
an ordinary mortal. 

Alexander the Second once conducted to the table 
a young Polish girl as the most distinguished pupil 
of the institution, and when he had partially eaten 
his roast beef and potatoes, passed her the re- 
mainder. Great was his surprise when the girl, 
instead of accepting the favor, calmly nodded to a 
servant, and gave him the Czar’s plate to take away. 

She had endeavored to teach him that a lady is the 
equal of an emperor, but, so firmly wedded to custom 
| is royalty, that the Czar probably thought her merely 
| ill-mannered or destitute of proper feeling. 





~~ 
For the Companion. 
THE POET. 


Unheralded the poet came 
Into the world from Heaven’s choir, 
And from his speech as from a flame 
The minds of men caught fire. 


His words were simple, free of trick, 
He scorned the dilettante’s arts; _ 
His thoughts, unfettered, glided quick 

Into his fellows’ hearts. 


And men remembered what he taught, 
Not bya juselery of rhyme, 

But by the beauty of the thought, 
Plain-spoken and sublime. 


His was no strange, uncertain song: 
With righteousness his muse was shod; 
His voice rose clear above the throng, 
A trumpet blown of God. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


————_+or—____ 
TOO DULL. 


Dante,” said a farmer to his daughter, a young 
lady fond of airing her knowledge. ‘‘America and 
George Washington’s good enough for me.” And 
he is not alone in feeling safer upon modern ground. 





had some misgivings in regard to the success of her 
lecture on Joan of Arc. 

**We don’t read much in this town,” he said, ‘‘and 
haven’t no library, nor yet many books, and there 
aint many of us as has more than heard of Jo-ann.” 

I suggested that they should take some other 
lecture, that might suit them better. 

“No; you’re making this everywhere, aint yt 
Up to Chicago, and down to St. Louis, and all 
round?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, we’re going to have the first chop, what- 
ever it is, and Jo-ann seems to fill the bill.” 

In spite of that asseveration, he shook his head 
sadly, and at last ventured, “Nothing brisk in it, 

| eh?” 

| Rather the reverse.” 

| ‘And she lived a considerable while ago,—I reckon 

| about 1816, wa’n’t it?’’ 

| “Nearer five hundred than fifty years,” I ex 
plained. 

“Well, now! So long ago as that! Really! Well! 
You see, I told you we’re not much for reading 
here. Do you mind telling whether Jo-ann was 
English or French? And where is Ark, anyway?” 

Another long pause after answering that question, 
and then: 

sey say i hid 

“Well?” 

“It’s just a historic piece?” 

“No more.” 

“Well, now,” brightening, hopefully, “don’t you 
think you could ’liven it up by throwing in a few 
jolly stories and some jokes and—and—that sort of 
thing?” 

“Have an intermission in the middle of it? Sing 
“song? or, perhaps, dance a jig?” I inquired. 

The response was full of ecstasy. 

“Oh, if you only would, Miss Dickinson!” 

I did not, and was never bidden back to that 
town. 


————_+<or— 
RECKONING CHANGE. 


It is no wonder that the South American govern. 
ments adopt so readily the decimal system of reck- 
oning their currency, but even with that help they 
are not without difficulties in making change. Mr. 
Knight tells how he paid fares on a railway in the 
Argentine Republic: 


I had found out that our united fares amounted to 
seventy-five dollars, gold; so, before presenting 
myself at the ticket-office, I had calculated what this 
would be in sols at eighty-two. I counted out the 
proper number, and presented them to the ticket 
clerk; but to him this calculation was a serious 
matter, not to be hurried over. So he called me 
into the office, keeping all the other passengers 
waiting, and said, solemnly, “Come, senor, let us 
calculate this,” at the same time producing a large 
sheet of foolscap, a pen, and a horn of powder. 

So we calculated. He was not what one would 
call a ready mathematician. Over and over he 
attacked the difficult problem, irritated, perplexed, 
impatient, yet ever polite. At each attempt he 
brought out a different sum. 

I worked it for him, but he utterly despised my 
result. I had arrived at it too quickly, with too few 
figures. I could not be right; it was not such a 
simple matter as all that. At last, some new way of 
reckoning—an inspiration of genius—flashed across 
his brain, and after covering another sheet of paper 
with a row of five-barred gates with a lot of figures 
running a steeple-chase across them, he came to a 
conclusion. 

The number of sols he asked for was less than 
that I had computed, but he insisted he was right, 
and would take no more. I paid him, and off he 
rushed to repeat the process with others who were 
bringing him the moneys of different provinces to 
puzzle further his addled brain. 

Vhen I was settled down in the train, he flew 
back to me, infornied me that he had just discovered 
a new and infallible way of calculating, which, 
applied to my case, showed that I owed him two 
sols. He was almost right this time, not quite, and 
I paid him the additional demand. 





ELEPHANT WISDOM. 


A writer in Murray’s Magazine eulogizes the 
intelligence and amiability of the elephant, which, 
he says, has a heart, though the way to that organ 
may be through the stomach, and its affection 
dependent on offerings of oranges, pineapple rinds, 
and other refuse of fruit. 

An elephant employed in Ceylon, in building a 
huge stone dam, to close up a river and thus form a 
lake, was one of the sights of the place. 

He first of all drew from the quarry the huge stone 
that was to be used; he then undid the chain by 





The Emperor takes the most brilliant pupil out to | lake, at another over the i , 
dinner that day, and condescends to taste the food | ately made it straight again with his foot. He was 
on the table. As a high mark of favor, he some- | doing the work of ten men, and with the accuracy 

upil, who eagerly | of a skilled mason. 
ener done her by | 


| which he had drawn it. He next proceeded to roll 


it with his forehead along the narrow stone wall, or 
embankment, until he fitted it exactly into its place. 
| On the one side of this wall was a precipice, on 
the other a deep lake. As the stone was pushed by 
his forehead, it would at one time incline to the 
recipice, but he immedi- 





One day, when he was at work, a bystander asked 
if he would take up a large sledge-hammer, lying on 
the ground, and break an enormous rock close to it. 
The officer in charge of the work said this was ask. 
ing too much, but the Mahout who heard the con. 
versation replied, gravely : 

‘“‘Bombera can and will do everything he is asked.” 
He then said something to the elephant, who took 
up the sledge as if it were a feather, and knocked 
the stone to pieces. 

“Now take your pipe and smoke it,” said the 
Mahout, upon which the animal stuck the sledge in 
his mouth, and walked off with it. 

Another elephant, also employed in moving stones, 
performed, a his own accord, a most intelligent 
act. He was carrying a large and heavy stone down 
a steep declivity, and, as the chain was somewhat 
long, the stone struck repeatedly against his knees. 
He stopped, made what the sailors call a bight of 
the chain, and, having thus shortened it, carried the 
stone to its destination without further discomfort. 
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SHARP-SHOOTING. 


The historian of the One Hundred and Fifteenth 
New York Regiment pays incidentally a tribute to 
the Thirteenth Indiana of the same brigade. It 
probably fought more battles, he says, than any 
other regiment in the Tenth Army Corps, and was 
celebrated throughout the army for its bravery and 
splendid fighting qualities. Its numbers became at 


| last so reduced that it was specially organized and 


armed as a battalion of sharp-shooters. 


At one point in front of Petersburg, where a squad 
of the Indiana boys were watching the movements 
of the enemy, several of their number were rapidly 
picked off, and the survivors could form no idea 
where the fatal bullets came from. 

Finally, one man, shrewder and, if possible, 
braver than the rest, declared that he would take his 


“T don’t want to hear anything about Homer, nor | position on the fatal spot, and find out the author of 


the bloody work, if it cost him his life. So, witha 
select party of comrades, he repaired to the place, 


| and began eagerly watching the enemy’s lines. 


For three or four hours all was quiet, but at last a 


| negro was observed walking leisurely along the 


, sled manag | Confederate works. 
When Anna Dickinson was lecturing in the West, | fence rail, which he 


she found that the president of a certain lyceum | sand-bags in front of him, and then disap 


| Ina moment the crack of a rifle was 
; one of the Indiana boys fell over dead, shot through 


| 
| 
| 


He carried in his arms a long 
threw carelessly across the 
peeres. 

heard, and 


the forehead. Our hero saw at once that the negro 
was the man who had played such havoc with our 
boys, and that the innocent-looking fence rail con- 
tained a rifle. 

He kept a rey | lookout, and presently saw the 
negro aiming the fence rail at him. He drew up his 
rifle, aimed quickly, and two rifles cracked at the same 
instant. The champion of the fence rail fell over 
dead, and the Indiana man received a slight wound 
in the scalp. This was the end of the mysterious 
fire to which our sharp-shooters had been subjected. 

One evening, says the New York soldier, this same 
man came up where the One Hundred and Fifteenth 
lay, and gave us an exhibition of his skill. 


|. The regimental flag was strapped to a post on the 


breastworks, and all day the enemy’s sharp-shooters 
had been trying to cut it down. Toward evening 
they opened an embrasure in a fort opposite, and 
began throwing cannon-balls. 

“Boys,” said the Indiana sharp-shooter, “they are 
trying to cut down your flag, are they? Just let 
me get up to the works, and I’ll shut up their music.” 

The embrasure was a mile distant, but “Indiana” 
took aim, fired, and, to the surprise of all, the bullet 
entered the hole, causing several heads to disappear 
in an amazingly short time. 

He fired five shots, and put four of the five into 
the embrasure, and the Johnnies, not liking such 
sharp practice, ceased firing, and nothing more was 
heard of that cannon for several days. 





HIS BARGAIN. 


Sir James Colquhoun was one day passing by a 
second-hand shop, when he saw, exposed for sale, a 
handsome jar like one his wife had long since con- 
signed to the attic, as old rubbish. It was at the 
time when jars and vases must be in pairs. 


“Tl buy it,” Sir James thought, ‘‘and we’ll touch 
up that old jar in the garret, and we’ll have a hand. 
some pair.” He was fond of such bargains. 

He went in and asked the price. The dealer 
demanded six guineas for it, but, after some bar- 
gaining, accepted five guineas. Sir James, pleased 
with his purchase, hurried home to his wife, the 
prize in his hands, and exclaimed : 

“Lady Colquhoun, only see what I have found! 
It’s the very mate to the old jar in the garret. 
Wasn’t I lucky to get it—and so cheap, too! Only 
five guineas, when we paid ten guineas for each of 
those jars when new. There!” and he put it down 
on the table beside her. ‘What do you think?” 

Lady Colquhoun looked and laughed. “Sir 
James,” she said, “I sold that old jar in the garret 
this very day, for two guineas, to old Carr; and I 
believe you’ve bought it back again.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid I have,” said Sir James, soberly, 
“T bought it at Carr’s. And it’s the same old jar.” 

The jar was carried back to its quarters in the 
garret. It was the last piece of old bric-a-brac that 
Sir James bought. 


—— eee 
BETRAYED. 


Try as he may to conceal it, the young man who 
goes from the East to the mining camps of the 
West is sure to reveal the fact that he is what the 
old miners call a “tenderfoot.” It is easy to adopt 
the garb and manner of the miner, but his “lingo” 
is not learned in a day. 

A young fellow, trying hard to affect the ways of 
an “old residenter,”’ rode up tothe cabin of a miner, 
and said, in an easy, familiar tone: 

“Hello, pardner! Is there a hotel around here 
where [ can get luncheon and entertainment for the 
night, perhaps?” 

“Wal, thar’s a grub-shop a little furder on where 
I reckon ye kin git a little snack an’ a shake-down 
of some sort for the night. Tenderfoot, aint ye?” 





LUCID. 


Less than a hundred years ago, according to the 
Trish Law Times, a proclamation was made at the 
Market Cross of Inverary, Scotland, which warned 
off poachers, in this mixed style: 


“Ta hoy! Te tither a-hoy! Ta hoy three times! 
an’ ta hoy—whist! By command of his Majesty 
King George, and her Grace te Duke of Argyll: 

“If anybody is found fishing about te loch, or 
below te loch, afore te loch, or ahint te loch, in te 
loch, or on te loch, aroun te loch, or about te loch, 
she’s to be persecuted wi’ three persecutions: first, 
she’s to be burnt; syne, she’s to be drownt; an’ then 
to be hangt. An’ if ever she comes Lack, she’s to 
be persecutit wi’ a far waur death. God save te 
King an’ her Grace te Duke o’ Argyll.” 




















| all of which was waiting to be made into peach- 
butter. 
“Is that your pearl ring?’’ asked her mother. 
“Oh—yes. I was clearing my drawer and put 
it on to see how pretty it looks, and forgot it. I'll 
| take it off.” 
| The pretty lassie worked for hours over the 
peaches, paring, stoning, measuring out sugar, 
stirring and tasting. At length she skipped up to 
| her room to dress, but soon came running back 
| with an anxious face. 
| ‘My ring, Deborah! I left it on the corner of 
Vat 2 oe | the table—back here. Have you seen it?’ 
| “The land, Miss Marian! No, I aint. And 
I’ve just this blessed minute scraped up all the 
peelin’s and flung ’em out to the pigs.” 
With tears in her eyes, Marian ran out to the 
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They were such frightful, frightful screams, 
Mingled with piteous shrieks; 

Could it be Ted? Yes, there he stood, 
Tears rolling down his cheeks. 

Grandma and grandpa, cousins, aunts, 
Quickly we all rushed out, 

Trembling and pale; some dreadful thing 
Had happened now, no doubt. 


eagerly. But the grunters had made quick work 
of their luscious meal, and no ring was to be 
found. More slowly she went back, and looked 
about the kitchen with a forlorn hope that the 
ring might have escaped. But Deborah’s scraping 
had been vigorous, and she went upstairs again 
with a woebegone look. 

“She’s a dreadful careless little piece,’’ said 
Deborah, looking after her, ‘‘always a-leavin’ her 
JIM. : |things ’round. But I aint a-goin’ to say it to her 

“T’ve lost my pepper-pot,’’ said Deborah, look- | now she’s a-feelin’ so bad.”’ 
ing sharply about the kitchen. ‘I wonder if | 
you’ve been up to any of your tricks, Jim?” “Ha, ha—you thievin’ rascal! I’ve caught you 

Jim gave no answer, except a toss of the head, | at last, aint I ?”’ 
as he slowly walked across the kitchen; but| Mrs. Graham and Marian hurried out at sound 
Deborah’s quick ears caught a little chuckle as he | of Deborah’s excited voice, to see Jim struggling 
went out the door. 


“What is it, Teddie dear?” we cried, 
Our hearts with fear a-bound. 

“The little cake Cook baked for me 
Is square; I want it round!” 


<4@> 
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lot in which the pigs were kept, and searched | 


| again.”” 


lin her grasp. He was uttering short, angry cries | 


| and doing his best to free himself. 
“IT was just a-washin’ my dishes,’’ cried 
Deborah, ‘“‘when this limb come a-peekin” and a- 
|pryin’ round. I mistrusted he was up to some- 
| thin’, an’ I kep’ my eye on him and seen him pick 
up one o’ my teaspoons and sneak off with it. I 
took after him, and just got hold o° him right 
here—see ? He was just a-slippin’ that spoon into 
that hole fer to hide it!” 
small one near the ground in the weather-boarding 
|of the spring-house. 

‘‘Bring an axe and knock that off, Deborah,” 

she said. 

| Deborah did so, and the three bent over what 
| they saw. 
“I’m blessed if there aint my pepper-pot!’’ 
| exclaimed Deborah. 

More than the pepper-pot was there. Keys, 
| nails, screws, a button-hook, a gimlet and as they 
turned them over Marian gave a scream of de- 

light and snatched up her pear! ring. 

Then she made a quick rush for Jim, and hugged 
|and fondled him until he bit her to make her let 


|him go, when he flew to the top of the spring- | 
house, and stood there chattering his discontent 


| at such rough handling. 
| ‘You dear old crow!’’ exclaimed Marian. “If 


| you hadn’t stolen my ring off the table that day 


|I never should have seen it again. O Deborah, | 


you have pulled out half his tail-feathers.”’ 
| ‘Never mind,” said Deborah, ‘‘they’ll grow 
SypNey DayRre. 





“T’ll give it to you 
some day, you young 
rascal, if you carry 
away my _ things!” 
went on Deborah, 
shaking her fist at the 
little fellow. 

‘‘What’s the matter, 
Deborah ?”’ asked her 
mistress, coming into 
the kitchen. 

“Oh, it’s that Jim! 
He’s always up to 
mischief. It comes 
nateral to that gypsy- 
ish sort to be tricky 
and sneaky, and 
there’s no such thing 
as gettin’ ’em out of 
ag 

“Tf it’s natural to 
them, we ought to 
make some allowance 
for it,’’ said Mrs. Gra- 
ham, with a smile, as 
she helped Deborah 
to hunt for the miss- 
ing pepper-pot. 

‘“‘No use a-harborin’ 
such, seems to me,”’ 
said Deborah. 

“Maybe so,” said 
Mrs. Graham, ‘but 
none of us, somehow, 
seem to have the heart 
to drive him away.” 

“‘Thave!’’ said Deb- 
orah, very decidedly. 
‘Look a-there now—a 
everlastin’ tease!’ 

The two watched 
Jim as, with a roguish 


“Within, the master’ desk is seen, 

Deep scarred by raps official; 
‘The warping floor, he ballered seats, 

The jack-knifes carved initial: 
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Ghe Old Sehool-house. 


The charcoal frescos on 


Is doors worn sill betraying 
The feet that,creeping slowto schoo], 
Went storming out foplaying !” 





twinkle in his small 





black eyes, he made his way to where old Carlo | 
was taking his morning nap under the lilac bush, | THE BALLOON THAT BURST. 
and gave him a sudden poke. The dog raised | 
his head with a growl, but Jim stood at a little | Papa and mamma had gone to the Fair, but the 
distance, with a grave and innocent look at some- | twins, Hop and Skip, couldn’t go, because they 
thing on the ground. | had whooping-cough. Of course their real names 
Carlo settled down again, and, quick as light- weren’t Hop and Skip; they were Florinda and 
ning, Jim gave him another poke. Up jumped | Florella, but nobody ever called them by those 
Carlo, with a savage look at his tormentor; but | Names. 
Jim stood in the same place half-asleep, and| ‘‘Bring us something!” shouted Hop from the 
Carlo lay down with a long-drawn sigh. Jim | back gate, as the team drove off. 
kept it up until the poor dog went to find a quieter| ‘Bring us something!’’ called Skip from the 
place. front gate, as it came by there. Mamma nodded 
“I’ve seen him do that a dozen times,” said | 42d smiled, and was soon lost to sight in a cloud 
Deborah, laughing, ‘‘and I know he’s hidden my | of dust. 
pepper-pot. Why, it aint so long since Ireada| twas an awful long day, with nobody at home 
story about one o’ that set—must ’a’ been first- | but Nancy and the cat; but night brought back 
cousin to Jim, I reckon—that stole a elegant| papa and mamma, and, oh joy! two little bal- 
breastpin, and it was laid to a poor young girl | loons, a red one for Hop, and a blue one for Skip! 
that worked in the family. She was disgraced; They played with them all the evening, till they 
and turned off, and ever so long after it was found | Were too sleepy for anything. Then each tied the 
out that that creetur’d been the thief. I’ve no use | String of her balloon to her own high-chair in the 
for such!” dining-room, where they floated beautifully, and 
And so every member of the family could have | then the twins went to bed. 
declared, but no one would be the one to say that| In the middle of the night, when the house was 
Jim must go. In the course of a long drive over | all still but the clock, there was a sharp bang! It 
| woke papa and mamma, and it even woke Nancy 


country roads, through a heavy storm, the farmer 
had found Jim drenched and half-starved. Of | in the kitchen-chamber; but Hop and Skip slept 
too soundly. 


course he brought him home, and after being | 
warmed, fed, and made comfortable, the wild-| Papa jumped up. “A pistol!” he said, and, 
eyed, dark-looking little vagabond had wisely | seizing his own revolver from the safe, he rushed 
settled himself in such good quarters, and had | out into the sitting-room, then on into the dining- 
since showed no desire to leave them. | room and kitchen; then he came back and lit a 
ae lamp, and then he and mamma went all over the 
“You can come and help peel the peaches | house, from garret to cellar, looking under every 
now, Marian!’ called Mrs. Graham to her) bed and in every closet to find who fired that 
daughter. | pistol. They didn’t find anybody, so they ex- 
amined all the doors and windows to find where 
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Marian came, looking admiringly at the baskets 
of rosy-cheeked, downy fruit on the great table, | he got in and out again; butall was safe and snug. 


tainly was a pistol. It must have been fired just 
outside our window-blind, and the window being 
open we heard it so plainly.” : 

“It is awful to think of,’ mamma said. “I'm 
as nervous as I can be. Who could do such a 
thing? I sha’n’t sleep another wink to-night.” 

And she didn’t. They kept a lamp burning till 
morning, and she imagined she heard all sorts of 
things, but I don’t suppose she did. 

In the morning Hop and Skip rushed out to the 
dining-room in their night-gowns to see their 
balloons. And then there was a wail, for Hop’s 
balloon had burst, and only some little, red, rub- 
ber rags hung by the string, while Skip's had 
leaked out the gas till it was only about as big as 
a rubber ball. That was how hers didn’t burst, too. 

“So that was the pistol we heard!”’ laughed 
papa. But Hop and Skip thought it was no 
laughing matter. MN. C. W. B 

————<~O>___ 


A LITTLE boy, who eagerly looks forward to the 
weekly visits of Tur Companion, on coming home 
from a short stay at his grandpa’s, found a strange 
lady sitting beside his sick mother; his mamma 
said to him, ‘‘My son, this lady is to be my com- 
panion,”’ when the little boy looked at her for a 
moment, and replied, ‘Well, I guess you can have 
her, but I want my own Youth’s Companion!” 

Jui didn’t like to go to school, and complained 
a great deal of feeling ill. Her mother tried to 
find out what ailed her, and asked a great many 
questions. There seemed to be no trouble with 
her head or stomach. ‘Do you have any pain?” 
she asked. ‘‘No, mamma.” ‘Where do you 
feel the worst, dear ?’’said mamma. ‘In school,” 





said Julia. 


| Mrs. Graham looked curiously at the hole, a 





“Tt is very strange,” papa said, “but it cer- | 
ry pap 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
Je 


ENIGMA. 


First come three letters spelling * « «, 
A word which rhymes with any nag; 
Next comes a useful neuter word, 
Perchance you often * * have heard; 
Then comes in turn the merry « «* * 
Who travels ever near and far; 
Now find the allimportant «, 
Which to avoid we all must try; 
Then find a word which being «* « 
Demands but very little fuss. 

We bid you now join every member 

To find the sign used for « « * * * *« * *. 


H. A. 
2. 
A DIAMOND. 
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1. Always in haste. 
2. A sack 

3. Defences. 

4. A ball placed on a 
pillar. 

5. A name given to 
November second. 

6. Shining with heat. 

7. The god of sleep. 

8. A small horse. 

9. Always in speed. 

o.D. Vv. 
3. 
RIDDLE. 


In every little church 
am I, 
And each cathedral 
grand; 
I’m also in the water, 
Though I’m solid as 
the land. 


I’m in the arctic circle, 
In the east and west 
and south, 
And yet I’m a contrac- 
tion 
That issues from your 
mouth. 


4. 
DEFINITIONS. 
Herbs. 


1. A coin pertaining 
to kings. 

2. A household pet 
and to pinch. 

3. Anancient weapon 
and a place for making 
money. 

4. A piece of machin- 
ery, a circle and a 
measure, 

5. Anxiety 
sent. 

6. To go by and a 
song. 

7. A kind of dress 
a and a Latin pre- 


ifs wall: 


and ab- 


=. 

8. Part of the head 
and a covering. 

9. A crawling animal 
and a kind of fuel. 

10. To regret. 

11. A marshy place 
and ameasure. 

12. Complete and a 
verb in the past tense. 

13. A season and aro- 
matic. 

14. Not sour, a pet name and a Scripture name. 

15. Wise. 

16. A part of the body and to place. 

17. The ery of an animal, an insect and a woman’s 
name. 

18. A cold time and a color. 

19. To shorten. 

20. A disease and a small number. 

21. A low place, a lake and an article. 

22. A place of confinement, a girl’s name and to 
feed. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
ful. 


Whiltier, 


Young animals and a support. 
A family name, a conjunction and to mistake. 
White and a dog. 


An expression of contempt and a small mouth- 





Conundrums. 
What bird would be most suitable to accompany a 
hunter? Kill deer. 
What is the difference between a high-spirited 
horse and a piece of lead? One is mettlesome, and 
the other is some metal. 





Answers to Puzzles in October 24th. 
1. Halloween. 


2. Halloween.— Ha, Hal, Hall, hallow, Al, all, 
allow, lo, low, Lowe, owe, we, wee, ween, een. 


3. Spurned, Spur Ned. 
Notus, Not Us. 
Averted, Aver Ted. 
Pitch-ore, Pit Chore. 
Adoration, Ado Ration. 
Pilgrimage, Pilgrim Age. 
Paucity, au City. 
Looking, Loo King. 
Earnest, Ear Nest. 
Traction, Tract Ion. 
Ingrate, In Grate. 
Mother, Mot Her. 
Enstamp. Ens Tamp. 

“Snap-apple Time.” ‘“Nutcrack Night.” 

4. HaAGGtIsuH 
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Halloween. Hallowmas. 


5. Halloween. 











The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
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Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 

y one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 

and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
= send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on yor paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the 
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must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 


continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
EYE-STONES. 

The little bodies called cye-stones are really por- 
tions of the covering of certain shell-fish. They are 
placed at the opening of the shell, and serve to close 
the entrance when the animal draws itself within. 
They are of various kinds, but those used as eye- 
stones are hard, stony bodies, about the size of split 
peas, one-third to one-sixth of an inch in diameter, 
a little longer than broad, having one surface plane, 
and the other convex. 

When they have been worn by the action of the 
sea, they are very smooth and shining, but in their 
natural state the convex surface is covered with fine 
markings. They have then a brownish color in the 
centre, shading off to white at the margin. 

Like other shells, they are composed of carbonate 
of lime. When placed in a weak acid, such as vine- 
gar, a chemical change takes place, carbonic acid 
gas is given off, and in its escape produces the move- 
ments which are popularly supposed to show that 
the stone is “alive.” 

When one of these stones is placed under the eye- 
lid, at the outer corner, the natural movements of 
the lid in winking push it gradually toward the 
inner side, and when it comes in contact with the 
mote which is causing the irritation, this is carried 
along and finally expelled with it. 

The belief that such stones have a peculiar de- 
tective power, and move about in the eye until they 
find and remove the irritating substance for which 
they have been “sent,” has no foundation in fact. 

Eye-stones are deservedly going out of use, for 
they merely furnish a mechanical means of doing in 
a clumsy manner what a little skill will accomplish 
much more certainly. Few of them, indeed, are 
seen at the present day, and these are said to be 
brought by sailors from the Bahamas and elsewhere. 

It is interesting to know that in the lining mem- 
brane of the stomach of crawfish there are found 
small bodies which go under the name of ‘‘crab’s- 
eyes,” and look not unlike the true eye-stones. They 
have sometimes been mistaken for them, and pre- 
sumably would serve a similar purpose. 


—_—_—_>__—_. 
JAKIE. 


It was a small primary school of four rooms in 
which I taught, and there was a Lowenstein in each 
room. AsI had the lowest room the teachers said 
that I guarded the portals through which the Low- 
ensteins entered the field of knowledge. 

Aaron, Rebecca and Solomon had passed in turn, 
with slow and solemn progress, through the grades 
of which I had charge, and now Jacob, having 
reached the legal age to enter the public school, was 
beginning his career. At home were Bertha, Moses 
and baby Sarah; that meant six years more at least, 
and who cares to look ahead for more than six 
years? 

Jacob, or Jakie, as we called him, was a tiny 
fellow, with the sweetest little dark face you can 
imagine, a dusky complexion, with the red under 
the skin, a pretty mouth, and large, soft, black eyes 
that looked almost tragic when a lesson proved too 
much for his poor little brain. 

He was the most conscientious child I ever knew; 
he never whispered or was mischievous, and his 
efforts to do right and to learn were almost painful 
to see; but he was very dull. It was not so much 
that he could not remember as that he seemed to 
lack comprehension; he would read his lesson some- 
times with parrot-like correctness, but be unable to 
tell me any single word in it. 

He had been two years in my room, and Bertha 
had arrived at the age to enter. He was trying hard 
to get through his grade and into the next room 
before she came. Bertha was a . right little thing, 
and, although he never said so, I knew it would be 
agony to his sensitive soul to recite before her. 

He was now writing sentences, and had made a 
little progress in numbers, and I had given him a 
sentence to write in which the number four should 
occur. He tried for a while, then came to me and 
said, “Teacher, I cannod wride id now. My head 
aches me. I will bring id to-morrow.” I told him 
not to worry over it, but to wait till the next day, 


when he could think better, and sent the little fellow 
home with a kiss. 

He did not come to school the next day, nor the 
next. I inquired about him, and found that he was 
ill of brain-fever. In a week he died. The day 
after the funeral I heard a knock at my door. I 
opened it, and there stood Rebecca, dressed all in 
black. 

“Teacher, Jakie sent this to you,” she said, hand- 
| ing me a bit of paper. I opened it. There in his 
little, cramped, painstaking hand was written his 
sentence : ‘Moses is 4 years old and I am twise 4.” 

Poor, dear little Jakie—faithful even unto death! 

I have it yet among my treasures; it is yellow and 
tear-stained now, but no great man’s work, eulogized 
and praised after his death, can ever mean so much 
to me as that crumpled little paper—Jakie’s hard- 
learned lesson. M. M. M. 

> 


SOME REMARKABLE TOYS. 
| 


Among the many curious articles exhibited by 
Austrian and Hungarian merchants at the Paris 
Exhibition this year, there is a case of toys which 
will bring special delight to the small folks. Older 
people, indeed, often stand with greatly amused 
visages, watching the surprising antics of these 
ingenious playthings, which appear not only to 
possess life—so cunningly are their internal parts 
contrived—but to be possessed, each, by some imp 
of mischief. 


There is a gorgeous peacock, which not only walks 
| with nodding crest and stately steps across a stage, 
but expands its broad, many-eyed tail in the most 
| natural manner. 

| A small dog next dashes forth, barks furiously, 
then, as if recognizing his master, wags his tail and 
| frisks about, so true to life that one can scarcely 
| believe he is an automaton. 

A rabbit—a very lifelike little bunny—then comes 
out of his warren, pricks up his long, soft ears, 
stares timidly about for a few moments, and hops 
rapidly away. 
| Afterward a monkey a down from his perch 

and performs a variety of amusing antics, which 
invariably set the children shouting with laughter. 

But the most attractive toy of the exhibit appears 
to be a fat Chinaman, which is in reality a huge 
top. His large, round hat seems to be another top, 
a top atop of a ~ The hat turns around upon the 
Chinaman’s head, while the Chinaman himself 
turns slowly around, nodding, and presently unfold- 
ing his large, gaily-colored fan, with which he fans 
himself in a most languid, but aristocratic, manner. 


+ 
SAD SPORT. 


The taking of harmless life, even for science’s 
sake, involves a violation of human feeling, and 
persons are to be pitied who can slaughter innocent 
animals without compunction for mere gain, or 
worse, for mere sport. A correspondent writes from 
New York to the Chicago Herald: 


A gentleman stood in front of a furrier’s store 
ews the seal garments that filled the win- 

ows. 

“T never see a sealskin coat,”’ he said, “that I am 
not reminded of a heart-breaking day I passed 
among the seal-killers.”’ 

Then he told of joining an expedition when he 
was a man, and going out for the sport of 
seal-killing. They knocked the pretty creatures on 
the head. The seals were so tame, affectionate and 
fearless that when the hunters landed they crowded 
round them like dogs, making their little, friendly 
bark, and fawning upon the murderous hands that 
proceeded to stretch them as bloody corpses upon 
the beach. 


how he tried to get away from this massacre of the 
innocents. To this day the sight of a sealskin coat 
recalls the wretched sensation he then experienced. 

This reminds us of Gilbert White, of Selborne, 
when he first shot a lapwing, and the remorse he 
felt when the bird dipped its bill in its mortal 
wound and looked up into his face. 


moili 
INDUSTRIOUS. 


The industry of an old lady in a westward-bound 
railroad train greatly amused the other passengers. 
On coming aboard, at a small town, she hastily 
seated herself, and was making her shining knitting- 
needles fly on a half-finished blue-and-white stocking 
before the train had left the station. 


Seated at her husband’s side, she knitted on and 
on, heedless of her surroundings and the bits of 
charming scenery of which one could get glimpses 
from the car windows. Just before sunset the train 
came to the place where a fleeting view of Niagara 
Falls can be had. 

**Look, mother, look!” cried the husband of the 
old lady, as he threw up the car window. 

With her eyes fixed steadily on the stocking, the 
old lady knitted on, while her husband tugged at 
her sleeve and again cried out: 

“Look, mother, quick, or it’ll be gone! Why don’t 
you look? Pshaw! it’s gone, and mebbe you'll 
never have another chance to see Niagara Falls! 
Why didn’t you look?” 

With her eyes still fixed on the stocking the old 

lady calmly replied : 
_ “Just because I was turnin’ the heel of this stock- 
in’, that’s why. I never could turn a heel neatly an’ 
look about at the same time, an’ this heel had to be 
turned!”’ 





a 
SEASICK. 


Only one who has gone below when the wind did 
blow, and there paid tribute to Neptune, knows 
| anything about the suffering of a seasick person. 


Mr. Denton, in his ‘‘Collector’s Rambles,” tells of 
lying in the bunk of a Pacific steamer, and hearing a 
seasick man above him soliloquize about his foolish- 
ness in leaving home. 

“IT can’t see,” he was saying to himself, “what on 
earth ever put it into your head to go away from 
home. You may do well enough in Honolulu, but, 
oh! you’ll die before you get there. Charlie, you 
fool, if you ever get home again, you stay there!” 








| 
sicaraataeill areca 


DISCOURAGING. 


“Is this the road to Camden?” asked a gentleman 


of a boy sitting on the doorstep of a little house by 
the wayside. 


“What?” asked the boy. 

_ A woman hastily appeared at the door, and said, 
in a tone of sharp reproof: 

“There you go again with your ‘what,’ Ira! 
didn’t you say 
told you to time and agin? 
manners!” 


Why 





— 


A SAILOR, being asked to describe the difference 
between a hurricane and a typhoon, replied, “In a 





hurricane, the wind blows as hard as it can, right 
straight along; but in a typhoon, as it’s blow- 
ing its hardest it gives an awful jerk.” 
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The man related how sick at heart he got, and | 


‘ma’am’ to the gentleman, as I’ve | 
I never can learn you 
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The Ivers & Pond Piano Co. will send Pianos 
anywhere in the United States ON APPROVAL,—to be 
returned, railway freights both ways at their expense, if 
unsatisfactory. For full particulars, see first page of 
Premium List cover. [Adv. 


a 
| Simply Perfect. 


The Union Pacific Railway, “The Overland Route,” | 


| has equipped its trains with dining cars of the latest 
pattern, and on and after August 18th the patrons of its 
| fast trains between Council Bluffs and Denver, and be- 
| tween Council Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will be pro- 
| vided with delicious meals, the best the market affords, 
| perfectly served, at 75cents each. Pullman’s Palace Car 
Co. will have charge of the service on these cars. [Adv. 
iin 





The Waterbury Watch, so well-known to all 
|readers of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, is now made 


with the usual short-wind of all American Watches, and | 
is still sold at a lower price than any other Watch in the | 


world. Every reader of this week’s issue of THE 
| YoutTH’s COMPANION will be interested in the very 
liberal cash offer made by the Waterbury Watch Com- 
pany in their advertisement on page 524, October 24th, 


| for the best statement of “What the Waterbury Watch | 


has done for the World.” [Adv. 


| TETLEY’S 
| 











INDIA AND CEYLON 


TEAS. 


The most exquisite ever brought to America. They have 
| superseded all growths in the Market of Great Britain. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER. 
SOLD BY 


H. O’NEILL & CO. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, . New York. 


WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, Brooklyn. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, . . Philadelphia. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., ° ° Boston. 
CHAS. GOSSAGE &CO., . . ° Chicago. 
CARSON, PIRIE & CO., ° . Chicago. 
D. H. HOLMES, e e ° - New Orleans. 
No. t. Quality, 70c. per Ib. 
No. 2. - 50c. “ 


Sold in one-half and one pound packages. 
JOSEPH TETLEY & CO., 


31 FENCHURCH S8T., LONDON, ENG. 
New York Office, 27 & 29 White St. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
ze Cleansing, 
Invigorating, 
Strengthening, 
Quieting 
To the 
Nerves. 











PRICE-LIST. 





| Bailey's Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, « « Qo 
| Bailey’s as Toilet Brush, e * ° ° 25 
| Bailey’s bea Hand Brush (size3x1 3Zin.) ° 5 
| Bailey’s . pegeking Dewees, oh: ° 5 
| Bailey’s nk and Pencil Eraser, e 25 
|Bailey’s “ ToothBrush,No.l, . . . 5) 
Bailey’s = Tooth Brush, No.2, . ° } 35 
Bailey’s = Shampoo Brush, . 2 e 7 75 
Bailey’s S Teething Ring, e e ° ° 10 


| Send us a postal note and we will forward any 
above, prepaid, — receipt of price. For sale 
‘oilet Ss. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 


132 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


of the 
dealers in 





A New Way of Selling Stoves, 


We sell direct to the people at wholesale price. 





The Paris Double-Draft Range. 


Absolutely the best stove ever made. For coal or wood. 

If you have gold, modesty does not require you to call 
it bogus. Here is the best Cooking-stove ever made in this 
world. It has more points of merit, of real worth, 
is heavier and more durable. We ship the stove blacked, 
crated and all ready for use. Buy direct of us,—only 


| cheap-made stoves Will stand the retailer’s usual profit 


New York. | 


Size, 3x5 in. Pi 


| and will sell on approyal. 


of $10. This $10 should be put into the stove itself. Send to 
us for circulars, prices and full information; or, in case 
you order, state who you are, your responsibility, and 


| where to ship. Will allow one-half freight on first order, 


Ve dare do this because we 
know the stove isthe best ever made (and you can see 
it as well as we); and then as to price, when we sell at 
wholesale it makes it cheaper, even, than a common 
stove at retail. We make, also. Heating Stoves, sold 
in the same way. Write direct, mentioning Companion, 


The Paris Manufacturing Co, 
TROY, X. ¥. 


WANAMAKER’S 
e 
_ A good part of the Basement 
is given over to Musical Instru- 
T 
ments. We almost never say a 
word of them in the papers. But 
you were quick to find out how 
much farther than usual a dollar 
would reach among them. 
Think of the pick of the wind 

and string instrumental market 
and no extravagance in the 
prices! 

Violins, $3 to $35. 

Banjos, $5 to $25. 

Benary Banjos, $11 to $28. 

Stewart Banjos— 

Universal Favorite, No: 1, $16.50. 

Universal Favorite, No. 2, $25. 

Champion, No. 3, $25. 


| Imperial Bonjeaurine, No. 4, $25. 
y 5 


Lady Stewart, No. 1, $13.50. 

Lady Stewart, No. 2, $16.50. 
German Guitars, $7 to $20. 
Benary Guitars, $18 to $38. 


Enough to measure the stock 
-by. Mandolins, Cornets, Flutes, 
'Piccolos, Fifes, Accordions, 
Harmonicas and the like are 
dancing to the same tune. Music 
| Boxes of course. 








You can write for what you 


‘want, and be served as well as if 


by ali| you came to the store. Anything. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 





et 
uy 





Dinner Set, No. 130. 118 Pieces. 


English Porcelain Stone China. 


Premium with an Order for $20. 


Or Frckea and delivered at depot for 
$8.00 Cash. We have hundreds of other 
Sets, plain and decorated. 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 


testi 


Lam 


Cash prices 
ps, ete. 4 
up Clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offer 
premiums. In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 
value for the money invested and get a p 

oods that are direct from the IMPORTERS. 


profits and pa i 
published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was 
5 the tea bought from the retail grocer showed a profit 
0. 
We have been doing business in Boston for 15 years, and Thou- 
sands of COMPANION readers who have been our customers will 


$300,000 
Tea and 

amount to #40,000 this 
fee sales. 
the whole story. 
it costs you nothing and will interest you. 


801 Washington Street, Boston. 


E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee, China 


d Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 
business in Boston (direct with consumers). We also 
a a large stock and sell at the lowest possible 

inner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated Ware, 
To those who take the time and trouble to get 


remium, and you 
If you 

offee from your grocer you pay three or four 
y for a premium but do not get it. In an article 


ea and 


rcent. The moral is plain, buy from first hands. 


to our undoubted reliability. We do a business of nearly 
early, and we expect our Cash sales of Dinner, 
oilet Sets, Silver Ware, Lamps, etc., will 
year aside from our Tea and Cof- 
Our illustrated Price and Premium list tells 
We like to mail it, to all who write for it; 
120 pages. 








of water, glycerin 









t is more nutritious than other Oils. 






t 
t 





| Virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened by 
e, etc., which latter device makes water bring the price of Oil. 

n taste and smell it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 

ts administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 

t is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 


)f its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 
perfect Oil costs consumers no more than the poorer 

readily obtainable, all well-stocked Dru 

unquestionably the purest and best 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 


REASONS WHY 


PETER MOLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL 





SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the y= cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 


ing made into an emulsion with an equal 


: abounding in the stores. 
Stores have it. 
OD-LiVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 
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For the Companion. 


AN UNEXPECTED ESCAPE. 


Forty or more years ago, in the days when Cali- 
fornia was only poor, far-off Mexican California and 


! 





nothing more, and I was a very young officer in 


Uncle Sam’s little army, I once found myself sta- 
tioned at a certain inland town—if a collection of 
adobe or mud huts deserved the name—situated 
about sixty miles distant from the then scarcely 
larger village of Yerba Buena, the now mighty city 
of San Francisco. 

We were doing garrison duty,—a single company, 
under old Captain Jack B——, an easy-going com. 


mander, who gave us little to do and plenty of time | 


to do it in. 

So, as the hours hung somewhat heavily upon our 
hands, Captain Jack and I—the only officers at the 
post—took to hunting and shooting, with now and 
then a little fishing by way of change, to vary the 
monotony of our soldier life. Countless flocks of 


hunting-knife, I had left it at home. What wonder 
if, as an Irishman might say, I wished that I had 
left myself there before I started? 

Against all this I had the consolatory assurance 
that the grizzly bear never climbs, which, as the 
trees were all on the side of the bear, did not add 
much to my sense of security. But my principal 
hope lay in the fact that I was just then hidden by 
the gully, the depth of which varied from eight to 
twelve feet, with precipitous sides and a dry bed, 
which probably led down to some neighboring 
stream of water. 

“Now,” thought I, “I have only to crawl along 
this ditch, reach the stream, cross it, and bid good- 
by to grizzly.” 

I had just picked myself up, and was proceeding 
to carry out my plan of escape, when I heard a 
crackling and breaking of the underbrush which 
fringed the ditch, and by which I was partly screened 
from view. This was speedily followed by an angry 
growl, as the treacherous earth gave way, and let | 
Mr. Bear with no gentle tumble directly down into | 
the very gully into which I had fallen. 

Fortunately for me, bruin had not only a greater | 
fall, but tumbled into the ditch at a point somewhat | 
distant from my hiding-place, and the little ferret 
eyes did not at once perceive me. An unlucky 
stumble, however, which I owed to a twisted root, 
betrayed me, and he turned and gave chase. 


i 


wild 
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hope of putting out one or both of his ugly little 
eyes and making him give up the hunt, when, my 
eyes becoming accustomed to the darkness, I discov- 
ered a faint indication of light behind me. | 

On working myself round, I saw that the hollow 
into which I had entered was divided by a narrow, | 
rot-eaten wall from a still larger opening in the | 
body of the trunk beyond, the portion of the great 
tree in which I had ensconced myself being in real- 
ity only one of the main branches, and lying almost 
at right angles to the parent stem. A little lusty 
kicking, with some help from my pocket-knife, soon 
enabled me to worm my way with difficulty through 
the opening. Into this I immediately stuffed my 
light outer jacket, in order to conceal my departure 
from the beast, who was just then too busily en- 
gaged in tunnelling an entrance into my hiding-place 
to take notice of my exit. 

The creek was below me, and I dropped into it in | 
a moment, and pushed apparently unheard to the | 
opposite bank; for his excited bearship continued 
still at his, probably unwonted, but fascinating, 
pursuit of man-hunting, at what may be termed the 
back-door of my recent domicile. 

I was now comparatively safe, and felt strongly 
disposed to give the angry brute a more accurate 
notion of my whereabouts by lodging a charge of 
duck-shot in his shaggy hide; but prudence, coupled | 
with some doubts as to the possibility of discharg- 
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most inviting through the hot summer days. Won- 
derful porcelains and other pottery, grinning idols, 
and all sorts of curious things of cunning Oriental 
workmanship were everywhere, and aside from their 


| peculiar interest had no small intrinsic value. 


“Captain Hawthorne never forgot to add some- 
thing to the treasures of the ‘museum,’ and some of 
them were collected by Kate herself. 
strange story. 


Hers was a 
Her father, old Captain Hall, was as 
brave a man as ever commanded a ship. Kate’s 
mother had been around the world with him, and 
Kate herself was born in some one of those foreign 
ports, and was as fearless as a woman could be. 

“But I was telling you about the name,—I had 
asked Mrs. Hawthorne what had called the 
baby. 

“«T think I shall call her Hope,’ she said, and I 


she 


| was surprised as I looked up to find that her big, 


brown eyes were filled with tears. 

“*What, crying! There’s nothing to ery about in 
naming such a bonny lassie as that.’ 

“No, I suppose not, Mrs. Wayne, but I’m foolish 
and weak just now. My children seem to die, 
whether they are in America or India. I mean to 
hope for the best with her.’ 

“Then she began telling me about them; how one 
was born in India and was buried at sea; how the 
other little girl had died in port, and they had had 
the tiny body embalmed and brought it home with 
them; how one of her beautiful boys had died of 


diphtheria here at home, and, before Hope came, there 
was only Harold, then a boy of twelve, to comfort her 
in their father’s absence. 

“It was a very simple story, and it was told with a 
spirit of resignation which went to my heart. I’ve 
thought of it so often since. How ignorant we both were 
of the darker things life yet had in store for her. 

“Directly the Washington came into port, 
ceived a telegram that made her hasten on 
York, and the captain came home looking like a ghost, 
and leaning on Kate’s arm. It was then, for the first 
time, he saw the bright little creature we had called 
‘Hope.’ | 

“The captain improved in health, but he had been 
sunstruck on the voyage, and was anything but well when 
the summons came to join his ship, which was loading 
with barrels of kerosene oil, a very dangerous cargo. 
The ship was bound for Japan, and was to get her return 
cargo at Calcutta. Kate said that she would go too, 
though the children should be left at home. This arrange- 
ment pleased the critical neighbors—you know how 
people will talk in their foolishness, as if they knew 
everything. Only God knew how great was the sacrifice 
the poor woman intended to make, or how love for her 
husband, love for her children, and the need of doing the 
best for them, all struggled for supremacy. 

“Well, she took her little Hope with her, after all. The 
old captain, her father, had said at the last moment: 
‘Take the child along, Kate. Nobody will give it the care 
you will. Cheer up, my girl,—lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place.’ 

“That year was the longest I ever knew, but, finally, 
in December—she was expected home in June—there 
came a letter to me, postmarked ‘Calcutta.’ It was very 
brief and—wait, you shall see it.’ She took from a little 
box of sandal-wood a letter which began with these 
words : 


geese, brant and lesser waterfowl came by thousands, to 
banquet upon the wild-oat fields, and make their reedy 
homes among the wide marshes which separate the firmer 
land about Sonoma from the spreading bays that termi- 
nate in the Golden Gate. 

We had goose for dinner, brant for breakfast, and cold 
duck for supper and lunch, till old Jack declared his belief 
that he should quack if we ate any more such fare. 

One morning I had been very successful at duck-shoot- 
ing, and when I tired of the sport I proceeded to shoulder 
my piece, and secure my game for the homeward tramp 
of three or four miles. 

As I lost sight of the shooting-ground, and began to 
enter the live-oak groves scattered here and there along 
the higher ridges bordering the marshy edges of the bay, 
I found myself suddenly enveloped in one of those dense 
mists which sweep up at certain seasons from the sea, 
like the ocean vapors of a Newport summer afternoon. 

As I had no special path, and was travelling only by 
familiar landmarks, now rendered indistinct by the hoary 
haze, I was obliged to move more slowly, and soon felt 
satisfied that I had missed my way. 

Reaching at length a space—open upon three sides, the 
fourth being thinly wooded, but without a particle of 
undergrowth—I paused for a moment to survey, so far 
as my limited horizon would permit, a tract of country 
which was new to me; moreover, I hoped to hear the 
sound of running water, which, as I knew the general 
direction of the streams, would serve to guide me in 
taking what sailors call a fresh departure. 

While listening intensely, I heard from the wooded side 
of my narrow, visible world a sort of pounding, as if some 
man with large boots and no corns had found his feet 
unpleasantly cold, and was endeavoring to warm them by 
stamping in a manner which betokened an utter disregard 
for shoe-leather. 

Then came a wheeze like that of a gruff giant troubled 
with the asthma, and finally a mixed compound of crunch- 
ing and mumbling, as if a huge hog were eating hard 
corn. My attention being now thoroughly aroused by so 
remarkable a combination of sounds, I peered into the 
gloom until I fancied I could perceive the vague, misty 
form of some creature stirring up the fog within twenty 
feet of the spot on which I had halted. 

“It is,—no, it can’t be,—ves, but it is a grizzly! 
I wish I was at home!” 

That’s what I thought. You see I hadn’t come bear- 
hunting, I was duck-shooting, and had no conveniences 
for carrying home a bear, even if I should kill one; and 


she re- 
to New 


““My DEAR.—Just a word to say good-by. We sail 
from Calcutta to-day, and I’m very glad to get out of the 

rt, although we’ve found many friends here. It is a 

ittle cooler on the ship, but the heat is awful.’ 

“See, there’s never a word in the letter about the baby, 
and there wasn’t in the long letter she sent to her mother. 
We wondered whether the baby was dead, and she was 
bringing it home as she had done with the other one, and 
we were like mourners who only await the coming of the 
body which they are to commit to its last resting-place. 

“Do you remember, Marion, what the Bible says where 
Moses dies and God buries him? ‘And He buried him 
in a valley in the land of Moab, over against Beth-peor : 


Don’t 





LOOMING 


THROUGH THE FOG, 





the more I looked at Mr. Grizzly, the better satisfied 


I was that he had every convenience for killing and | 


carrying me! 
All I had ever heard or read of his ugly, hateful 
ways seemed to rush into my mind. 


If I had been examined on this subject in natural | 


history just then, I should have gone up to the head 
of my class immediately. 

Meanwhile we stood looking at each other. - It 
was evidently a surprise on both sides. I stared 
very hard at the bear with wide-open eyes, while the 
bear stared very hard at me with wide-open mouth. 

I think the bear got over his astonishment first, 
and, what is worse, I could see he wasn’t at all 
alarmed. He stopped eating, gave a sniff and a sort 
of interrogatory ““Who are you?” grunt, and then 
took a step toward me. 

Aslam of aretiring disposition, and have never 
been willing to intrude myself into company where 
[ have not been invited, I felt some delicacy in con- 
tinuing to be a witness of his repast, and was 
accordingly withdrawing in as unostentatious a way 
as good manners world permit, when it seemed to 
occur to bruin that he owed it to good-fellowship to 
cultivate my acquaintance. 

Declining that honor, I dropped into a backward 
walk, keeping my face, after the manner of royal 
presentations, toward this monarch of the Western 
wilds, when, to my horror, he favored me with a 
grin—such a grin!—and it was followed by a snap 
and a growl. 

As he quickened his steps toward me, I uncon- 
sciously hastened my own; when, taking along stride 
backward, I found myself suddenly prostrate in a 
sort of dry ditch or “‘slue,” where I lay for a moment 
half-stunned, in company with my dead birds and 
duck-gun. 

As I recovered myself, I could hear my grunting 
and grumbling friend, doubtless not a little aston- 


ished at this sudden disappearance, go tramping up | 


and down in the vain attempt to nose me out in the 
fog. ,, 

I had now time to think, and, as a merchant might 
Say, “take stock” of my position and prospects. On 
the one side I was chased by a bear, a hungry bear, 
a cross bear, a bear disturbed at his breakfast of 
Sweet acorns. I had lost my way. I had only a 
ducking-gun which, however formidable to wild 
geese, was a mere plaything when brought to bear 
upon the thick, tough hide of an acorn-fatted grizzly, 
whose gross weight might be ‘somewhere in the 
neighborhood of nine hundred pounds. As for my 


They have a very expressive phrase in California 
when a person is desired to leave suddenly; it con- 
sists of but two words, “‘You git.’ My young reader, 
| when that bear tumbled into my gully “I got,” and 


style which astonished even myself. 


When I first saw him fall, I certainly hoped that 


he had broken his nose at least, or even dislocated 


his great ugly neck; but that hope vanished in a 


moment. 

He was evidently not a whit the worse for his 
somersault. 

It was no longer a matter of ceremony. I sped 
over the ground like a hunted deer, while my stout 
friend came lumbering and puffing on behind, like a 
portly old gentleman who fears he may be too late 

for the evening train. I was expecting every mo- 
ment to feel the blow of his heavy paw, when, turn- 
ing an angle of the gully, I perceived, with no little 
dismay, that the ditch in front of me was blocked by 
aun immense fallen tree. The smaller end of the 
broken trunk being toward me, showed an opening 
wide enough to admit my then somewhat more than 
usually slender form. 

There was little time for hesitation. I could hear 
the bear’s heavy tramp behind me. A moment more 
and I had plunged into the opening, and drew my 
gun after me, just as my fat friend rounded the turn 
of the “slue’’ in hot pursuit. Running blindly on, 

| he endeavored to force himself after me, giving the 
log a shock which made me tremble for the security 
of my new tenement. 

One or two furious plunges tended to convince him 
that I could enter where his huge frame could not, 

|for he seemed to reflect, and finally introduced a 
paw, from whose far-reaching grab I retired into the 
inner recesses of my chamber. 

Finding that his attempts in this way were equally 
futile, I began to feel a little more at ease, and 
when bruin again poked in his great paw, in an 
inquiring sort of way, I managed to push a dead 
duck out to him with the butt of my gun, by way of 
a peace-offering. I was willing just then to have 
| peace at any price short of surrender. 

But Sir Bear had no thought of such a compro- 
| mise. He tore away, and made the feathers fly with 
| his cruel teeth and claws, in a style which gave me 
| a pretty lively notion of what I might expect were 

I to trust myself within their grasp. 

I had begun to think seriously of giving my pur- 
| suer the benefit of a charge of duck-shot, in the 





when he took up the chase, I continued “to git” ina | 


ing a wet gun, induced me to leave Ursa Major to 

his log-boring, while I made the best of my way 

back to camp. LESLIE CUMMING. 
+> 


For the Companion. 
‘és ” 
HOPE. 
A True Story of the Sea. 


We were on a visit to Aunt Wayne’s at ’Sconset- 


! 
by-the-sea, and had been driven indoors by a sudden 


storm that made the usually smiling landscape frown 
as in its dreary winter days, and set the wind and 
waves a-moaning and beating in concert. In one of 
the cosiest cottages of the ‘Patchwork Village” we 
sat by the open tire, while Aunt Wayne’s needles 
clicked nimbly as we talked of the day’s visits to 
some of the cottages which are only to be found at 
Siasconset. 

There was one which had specially interested us 
as it had a room filled with curios of all sorts, the 
pride of an old sea-captain, formerly in the East 
India trade, and the delight of all people of the 
place. No one ever came to the little village with- 
out going to it. 

“What a glorious thing it must be to have a father 
or a big brother a captain ora sailor, and so have 
all those lovely things!’ said Bert. 

“And without their costing you anything,’ chimed 
in Marion. 

“Do you know, children,’ said Aunt Wayne, 
quietly, “just how much those things cost?” Then 

| after a pause, she added, as if answering her own 


| 5 
| question, ‘‘Many and many a precious life from year 


| to year. You’ve heard me speak of Hope Hawthorne | 


sometimes?” 

We eagerly nodded assent, afraid, if we spoke, of 
breaking in upon the reflective mood that betokened 
a coming story. 

“T wish you could have seen her. 
| 


| 


| because we thought there was never a name sweet 


eyes and shining hair. 

“T remember quite well when we named her. We 
were sitting—Mrs. Hawthorne, her mother and I— 
in just such another pretty room as you describe. It 
was carpeted with matting of a pattern and softness 
such as we know nothing about, while pretty Japa- 
nese screens and bamboo furniture made the place 





Such a pretty | 
baby! and she went unnamed for ever so long, | 


enough to match her dimpled face, her beautiful | 


but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 
day,’”’ she quoted, reverently. ‘‘Yes, I think Hope’s 
burial was just like that, for as time went by the 
ship was not even spoken—not an unusual thing, 
for with all the ships passing to and fro on God’s 
great ocean, a vessel might come all that vast dis- 
tance, and not catch sight of a sail, or know the joy 
of even a signalled greeting. 

“So day by day we watched, expecting to see 
under the head of ‘arrived’ in the morning papers: 
‘Ship Washington, Captain Hawthorne, with general 
merchandise from India;’ but we never did. We 
scanned the shipping columns of the papers with 
new anxiety, when she was three weeks late, but 
this was all that met our eyes: 


““SHIP OVERDUE. 
“<The ship Washington, from Calcutta to New 

York, is now overdue. Some little anxiety is felt by 
| the owners, but as severe storms are reported by 

vessels arriving this week they may have delayed 
her coming into port.’ 

“A day or two afterwards we saw this line: ‘The 
ship Washington was insured at a premium this 
morning;’ and it was like reading a death-warrant. 
Hadn’t ships come sailing proudly home even after 
that precaution had been taken? Of course, and yet, 
she had not been spoken. 

“Oh, how anxiously that column of mysterious 
abbreviations and dates was read, just as it is by 
hundreds of anxious eyes and aching hearts. It 
makes you see so many things you never saw before, 
when you are in trouble yourself. 

“We've never heard another word from that day 
to this, but sailors will tell you that ships often dis- 
| appear like that. The loss of the Washington was 
only an every-day tragedy of the sea.” 

“Don’t you hope the baby died before the ship 
| sailed from Calcutta?” asked Bert. 
| “I don’t know what is best to hope,’ said Aunt 
Wayne, solemaly, “but I often wonder whether the 
| baby or the captai. died first, or whether one of 
those dreadful trgpical storms came upon them in 
those treacherous’ atitudes, and they all went down 
| together. I pray, sometimes, that they did, for it 

was a merciful death over some things we can 

imagine. But I cannot help thinking of and loving 
that tiny, blue-eyed Hope with the shining hair, and 
hope that she sleeps with her mother and father, in 
the Pacific depths, under a tropic sky as blue as were 
her bonny eyes. They sleep where God’s all-seeing 
eye alone may mark their resting-place. 

“There, there,” cried Aunt Wayne, with a curious 
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sound in her own voice, “I did not mean to make | 
+o, 
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you cry, my dears, but remember that there is nothing | 
good in this world of ours but what costs somebody | | 
its full value, or, perhaps, a great deal more.’ | 
EpitH K. PERRY. | 

| 

SMALL ARMS. 

After the discovery of gunpowder, its properties 
and its powers, it took a long time to introduce it 
into use with firearms of any description. 

The first guns used with the powder were small | 
cannon, which could be fastened on the defensive | 
walls of the town. Afterward these guns were re- 
duced in size so that they could be mounted on a 
tripod and managed by two or three men, but as the | 
arrows of that day were almost as effective, and 
could be fired at the rate of twelve per minute, they 
were of more value for the armament of the men 
than the guns thus far devised, and it was a long 
time before any improvement was made in them. 
Indeed, it was supposed that they never could be | 
made as effective as bows and arrows, except in large 
pieces. 

The first portable or small arm of the ancients 
was called the arquebuse, and weighed about thirty 
pounds. It threwa 
ball that weighed 
about thirteen hun- | 
dred grains. This 
piece required two 
and sometimes | 
three men to fire it. | 
The ignition of the 
charge of powder 
was effected by 
means of a lighted | 
match held in the 
left hand. 

Just previous to 
1500 A. D., this arm 
was reduced in size, 
so that the ball} 
weighed about one- 
half that of the old 
arquebuse. It was | 
arranged with a 
matchlock on the | 
side. The match- 
lock was a lever 
holding a lighted match, which could be pressed 
down till the flame ignited the charge. 


| 


| 


| 








ARQUEBUSE. 


A few years later the musquet, perhaps named | 


after Mochetto de Villetri, was introduced into Italy. 
This weighed only fifteen pounds, and could readily | 
be carried by one man, 
who in addition car- 
ried a forked rest as 
a cane, in which he 
rested the musquet 
when he fired it. 

The calibers of these 
arms were designated 
by a certain number, 
which indicated the 
number of bullets it 
took of that size to 
make a pound. The 
original caliber of the 
musquet was eight, 
and this was finally 
reduced to eighteen, 
and from this latter 
arm we have derived 
our original musket. 

About the time of 
the invention of the 
musquet, the rifle was 
being introduced by 
Zoller, of Vienna. The grooves of this rifle were 


MUSQUET. 


made parallel to the axis of the bore of the gun, and | 


were only made for the purpose of diminishing the 
friction in loading tightly fitting bullets. 

By an accident it was discovered that a spiral 
groove gave greater accuracy to the flight of the 
projectile. 
increase in accuracy, 
say, and the number and form of the grooves de- 
pended upon the whim and caprice of the makers. 

About 1600 A. D., these rifles began to be used as 
a military weapon, and were always fired with round 
bullets. But one hundred years later it was acci- 
dentally discovered that an oblong bullet gave better 
results. In order, however, to make the bullets fit 
the grooves they had to be driven down the bore of 
the rifle by hammering on the ramrod. Their use for 
a military arm was, therefore, not at that time very 
practicable. 

Improvements were next made by the French that 
overcame this difficulty of loading, and made it a 
practical arm for military service. The bullet was 
made so that the expansion of the base by the gases 
of the discharge caused the bullet to fill the grooves, 


and hence the bullet could be made small enough to | 


require no hammering in loading. 

Our government long clung to the old musket, and 
all our wars and battles, except those of the late 
Civil War, were fought with this weapon, as it was 
not till 1855 that the armament of our troops was 
changed to that of the rifle. 

In the use of the old musquet, or musket, the men 
were so annoyed by the cavalry charging upon them, 
when they did not have sufficient time to reload their 


pieces to drive them off, that some means had to be | determine the changes to be made in the charge of | 


devised to protect these foot troops. 


At. first one-third of the command were armed | 


with the ancient pike,—a sharp steel blade fixed to 
along, wooden handle. But as this diminished the 
effective force of the men, the French devised the 
bayonet, which derives its name from Bayonne, the 
city where it was first made, the use of which con. 
verted the musket into a pike as well as a firearm, | 
and this appendage, with some slight modifications, 
has been retained till the present day. 

The bayonet was at first inserted into the muzzle 
of the gun, and thus, of course, for the time being 
robbed it of its quality as a firearm. 
of the French soon changed this so it could be at- 
tached to the outside of the barrel, and did not 
interfere with its original use. 


we recall the past, seem almost marvellous. 





Why this was so, or what caused the | 
no one at that time was able to | 


The ingenuity | 
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The matchlock, prev snails described, gave ey | for editiaas service in the world. Its effective range 


at a later period to the wheel-lock, where the friction | 
of a piece of steel upon an alloy of iron and anti- 
mony, gave sparks in sufficient quantity to ignite the 
charge. The wheel-lock in its turn after some time 

gave place to our old familiar flintlock, where the 
friction of a piece of flint against a steel surface 
gave sufficient heat in the form of sparks to dis- 
charge the piece. And this continued to be used in 





FLINTLOCK, 


all our military weapons till about 1842, when it was 
replaced by the percussion lock, which played so im- 
portant a part in the Civil War. 

Though in this connection it might be well to state 
a fact not generally known, that some of the Union 
troops during that war were at first armed with 
these same flintlocks. There were not modern 
arms enough on hand in 1861 to arm the 
| troops as rapidly as they were mustered into 
the service. 

Since that time the changes have been 
many and great, and the improvements, as 


During the Civil War but very few breech- 
loading arms were in use, and these few 
were so faulty in construction that they 
were but little better than the muzzle-loaders 
either as regards rapidity of fire or effective service. 


The certainty with which the interior of a muzzle. | 


loader will become clogged with the residuum left 
from each discharge, and the rapid accumulation of 
this at the seat of the bore, will soon put them in 
such a condition that the 
ignited without a thorough cleaning, which, in time 
of battle, is impossible. Hence there was scarcely 
a battle fought during the Civil War where a large 
number of arms were not rendered worthless from 
this cause alone. And had the Confederates not 
| been armed with the same worthless weapon, the | 
result of that war might have been different. 
Immediately after that contest, our government 





and carried their experiments to so successful an 
| issue, that all the old Springfield rifles were at once 
| converted into breech-loaders. In these the full 





| can be obtained. The bullet being inserted in the 
breech is slightly larger than the bore. When fired, 
it forces its way through the barrel, and fits so 
closely that it prevents the escape of any of the 
gases generated by the discharge. Thus 
it is acted upon by the full force of the 
expansion of the gas,and no power is 
wasted. 





of breech-loading arms into the service, 
to exclude the gas generated at the time | 


breech mechanism. 


used with these guns that a perfect and 
safe check was found for this gas. The 
cases of these cartridges are in themselves 
a perfect gas-check. 

Since the introduction 
of firearms, the tendency 
has been tdéward the re- 
duction of the caliber of 
the bore. Prior to 1860 
the bore was .69of an inch 
in diameter. During the 
period covered by the 
Civil War this caliber was reduced 
to 58 of an inch, and when the 
| change was made from the muzzle to 
the breech-loader the change in cali- 
| ber was made to .50of aninch. Since 
|that time one other reduction has 
taken place, and now the caliber for 
all the arms in the ser- 
vice, rifle, carbine and | 
revolver, is only .45 of 
an inch. 

The question is being 
agitated at the present 
time, if it would not be 
advisable to make a 
still further reduction 
in the calibers to cor- 
respond with those 
adopted recently by 
foreign nations, their 
experiments having 
shown that the car- 
tridges are equally, if 
not more effective, with 
these small calibers, 
and at the same time 
the diminution in the 














weights permits the 
soldier to carry more SPRINGFIELD 
ammunition. As the 


CARBINE, 


RIFLE. 
present arm permits of 


a very rapid fire, this supply of cartridges is a very 
| important question. During the past year experi- 


| is now over one mile, and a good marksman can 
| with it readily hit an object that distance though it 
| be no larger than a human being, while if the rifle 


| be given a high elevation the bullet will carry over 
| two miles, and in falling will have force enough to 


| destroy him, though he may be two miles away and 





destroy human life. So that it is possible to fire 
upon an enemy a literal shower of bullets that will 


out of sight. The demand now 
made by military men is for a | 
magazine gun to take the place 
of these single - loaders, and | 
several different varieties of 
these have been issued for trial 
to the army, but as yet none of 
them have given such satisfac- | 
tory results as would warrant the change from the | 
present valuable arm. 

These are now made so accurately, that the parts 
of all guns are interchangeable with the correspond- 
ing parts of another, so that when an arm becomes 
temporarily disabled it can at once be repaired with- 
out difficulty, 
even though | 
soldiers are | 
in active ser- 
vice. 

All _ rifles 
and carbines | 
that the gov- | 
ernment use are at present manufac- 
tured at the national armory at Spring- 
field, Mass. The carbine, a piece nearly 
as old as the musket, is now only a short and light 
rifle for use by the cavalry. The revolvers, the Colt’s, 
are manufactured for the government, under the 
supervision of an ordnance officer, by the Colt’s 





COLT’S REVOLVER. 


| Patent Firearm Manufacturing Co., at Hartford, | 


cartridge can no longer be | 


| 
| 


| took up the subject of breech-loading small arms, | 


force and effect derived from the rifling of the bore | 





It was some time after the introduction | 
that an effective gas-check could be found | 


of the discharge from the joints of the| 
Though various de- | 
vices were used, it was not till the intro- | 
duction of the metallic cartridge to be | 


| 


| is as distinctly heard as the louder tones. 





| round, 





| ments have been carried on by our government to | 


| powder, weight of projectile, form of rifling and 
powder chamber for such an arm. 

Compressed and perforated cartridges will have to 
be used with this arm when manufactured, but as 
| yet the powder manufacturers have not succeeded 

| in making a powder that does not give too great a 

| pressure for the velocities desired, and a radical 
change must take place in the manufacture of small 
| arm powder before our wants can be supplied. Ex- 
| perts are now busily engaged upon this important 
problem. 

The only rifle now in use by our government is the 
Springfield, which, while it may be inferior to rifles 
of other models in many respects, is, when the sim- 





plicity of its parts, and its durability under rough| but in the wild state sings only during the 


usage are taken into consideration, the best weapon 


Conn. And these three arms are the only kind at | 
present issued to our troops. 


io 
For the Companion. 


TALKS ABOUT BIRDS. 
Fourth Paper.—Other Songsters. 


The Black-cap. The black-cap is so named be- 
cause it wears on the top of its head a cap of feath- | | 
ers as black as jet. The rest of its head is ashy | 
gray, the back and wings are 
inclined to olive, and the throat 
and breast are almost white. 

Its song is universally re- 
garded as equal, if not superior, 
to that of the nightingale. It 
sings both day and night all 
the year round, except during 
moulting. The bird readily 
catches the notes of other birds, 
that of the nightingale with 
such facility as to be sometimes 
mistaken for it, even by those 
who are most expert in such 
matters. He is sometimes called 
the English mocking-bird. 

One author says of this admirable bird: 
love real bird music, procure a black-cap at 


R 





“If you 
any cost; | 
for he will make the whole house ring again, his | 
song is so full, so sweet, so deep and loud, and s0| 


enriched with a variety of oily, silvery modulations; | male and female bullfinch is that the breast of the 


especially that long, soft shake, which, though it | 
sinks gradually into the lowest note a bird can utter, 
And 
then just as you think it is about to die away,-and 
you begin to anticipate the silence that must follow, 
higher and higher swells the song again to the lofti- 
est burst of melody, and you feel as if you wouldn’t 
part with the bird for twenty times its weight in 
gold. 

‘‘When singing he distends his little throat, while , 
the whole body quivers with delight, telling that he 
feels as much pleasure as he gives to the listener.” 

It should be kept in an oblong cage of small size, 
as the bird is rather smaller than the canary. It 
requires the same food as the mocking-bird, and the | 
same general treatment. 

The English Robin. The English robin is not 
prized so much for his voice, as for his merry, affec- 
tionate and trustful ways, | 
although his song is very 
gentle and pretty, and is sung 
allthe year 
through 
the summer 
heat and winter 
snow-storm, 
through the day 
and night as 
well. 

He is a general favorite 
in England, where he is 






| remembered to have rendered such valuable service 
| in the old tradition of the “Babes in the Wood.” 


He is slightly smaller than our American robin. 

It is customary to allow the robin redbreast, when 
in confinement, the freedom of the room, but care 
should be taken that no vessel of water is left around | 
in which the bird may drown himself. He is so in- 
ordinately fond of bathing, that he will often dip 
into too deep water, and thus come to an untimely | 
death. His food and general treatment should be | 
the same as that of all soft-billed birds. 

The English Blackbird.” This bird in confinement 
sings during the whole year, except while moulting, 





spring 


months. His song is a loud, hearty and merry | 





| however, the better he sings. 
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whistle, which grows louder and heartier on the 
dark, cloudy days, when other birds usually hush 
their voices. His plumage is a glossy black, bill 
yellow, and tail like the mocking-bird’s, cuneiform. 

He is quite hardy, and if fed upon the mocking- 
bird food will live very happy and contented twelve 
or fifteen years. He is fond of bathing, but, being 
subject to cramp, care should be taken that the cage 
is not left damp. He readily learns to sing any easy 
tune played upon the flute or whistled to him, and 
when once he learns it is said never to forget it. In 
size and shape he much resembles the American 
robin. 

The Japanese Robin. The plumage of the Japan- 
ese robin is very striking and pretty. The bill and 
feet are a bright coral color, the breast a bright 
orange, the back olive-green, the back of the head 
yellow, and the sides grayish. His eye is large, mild 
and full of warmth; his movement is quick and 
graceful. When caged he is peaceable and hardy. 

Feed upon food for soft-billed birds, with a few 
meal worms or ants’ eggs. Grated carrot mixed with 
his food is excellent to keep him in song. His size 
is about that of the English robin. His voice prob- 
ably includes more tones than any other bird pos- 
sesses. He will surprise and hold you spellbound by 
some of his pure melody, rapid trills and perfect 
runs. He readily imitates many of the songs of the 
wild-woods birds that he hears. When caged he 
sings throughout the year. 

The Bullfinch. The natural song of the bullfinch 
is not good, but he is possessed of great ability to 
imitate. In all parts of Ger- 
many special pains are taken 
with these birds, by the dress- 
makers and shoemakers, and 
all persons 
whose business 
keeps them 







a 


great deal in the 


The bullfinches 
sent to America already taught. 
The wants of the bullfinch should be supplied 


house. are then 


regularly, and always by the same person. The 
principal food of this bird is summer rape seed. A 
little canary and millet is also 
good, in summer a little green 
food occasionally, and in win- 
ter a piece of apple may be 
given. 

They are about the size of a 
sparrow, and should have a 
cage a little larger than the 
canary’s. 

During the moulting season 
these birds shed their feathers 
very fast, often becoming quite 
bare ina day. It is, therefore, 
very necessary to keep them 
warm, and carefully excluded 
from all draughts. A _ rusty 
nail in the drinking water will help them through. 
The claws of the bullfinch grow very rapidly, and 
should be cut about twice a year. 

The principal difference in the plumage of the 


female is a grayish brown, while that of the male is 
bright red. Otherwise they are alike. The bill, 
head, wings and tail are jet black, the back bluish 
gray. 

A male bullfinch will mate with a female canary, 
and the mules are of beautiful plumage. The nat- 
ural song is not good, but 
they can be taught airs much 
more readily than the bullfinch 
proper. 

The Chaffinch. 
The song of the 









chaffinch is very 
delightful, al 
though the vari- 
ety of notes is 
not great, but it 
utters them with such free good-will and with so 
much earnestness, as to make the song very attrac- 
tive. The breast is pinkish red, the head bluish 
gray, the wings are black with a white bar across 
them and white tips; the tail is also black. 

In the wild state the male and female chaffinches 
separate in autumn, and live apart from each other 
all winter. Very early in the spring, before any other 
bird begins singing, her notes are heard. 

The Linnet. In the wild state the plumage of the 
linnet differs with the age of the bird. The first year 
it is called a gray linnet, the plumage being a gray- 
ish brown, while the head and breast are slightly 


| speckled with red. During the second year it loses 


all this color, changing the feathers of the breast 
for those of a yellow hue; it is then known as the 
yellow linnet. The third year the feathers of the 


| forehead and breast change to a blood-red, and it is 


then known as the rose linnet. 

In captivity these changes are not sure to be regu- 
lar, so that the age cannot be accurately known by 
the color of the plumage. After he assumes the 
rose color he remains the same for many years, but 
as age creeps on he takes on a more sober hue, being 
either gray, brown or yellow. The older he grows, 
His song is constant, 
sweet and flute-like, summer and winter the same, 
except when moulting. ‘ 


His ordinary food should be canary and rape se d 


| with a very little hemp. He should be kept in « 


square cage, as linnets are somewhat subject to 
giddiness. 

The Goldfinch. The goldfinch is, next to the canary, 
the most delightful cage bird for the parlor. The 
blood-red feathers of the head, the ruddy brown 0! 
the back, black wings with a bright band of orange 
across them, jet black tail, and pearl-colored breast, 
combined with an excellent and remarkably sweet 
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voice, make him a bird worthy of much notice. His 
neat habits and graceful movements especially adapt 
him for the parlor. 

The female is nearly like the male, except that her 
colors are not quite so bright. 

The goldfinch may live to a great age in confine- 
ment, sometimes losing his bright colors, but never 
his song, grace and activity. He feeds principally 
upon canary and rape seed, but should have a little 
maw seed once a week. As, until they are two years 
old, their bills are soft and not very capable of crack- 
ing these hard seeds, it is well to soak them, being 
careful to drain all the water off before giving to 
the bird, as wet seed will produce diarrhea. 

The goldfinch will mate with the canary, and the 
result is a mule of lovely plumage and excellent 
voice. It is a rather easy cross to make, and the 
mules are valuable. 

The Siskin. The siskin is a yellowish green on 
the back and wings, and a lighter shade of the same 
color beneath. It resembles the goldfinch in shape, 
but in size is alittle smaller. The males have, also, a 
black spot on the head which the female has not; the 
general color of the female is duller, and the breast 
is spotted. The older the males grow, the brighter 
they become. The male siskin is quite a mimic for 


a small bird, catching readily the notes of other , 


birds he hears. 
gaging twitter. 


Its song is a soft, low and very en- 


It requires the same treatment as the canary, with 


occasionally a generous feed of maw and crushed 
hemp seed. The siskin will also breed with the 
canary; this cross is, perhaps, the easiest of all to 
make. The mules are often handsome birds and 
fine singers. E. F. MORRISON. 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 
+s 

For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam for the Lungs is withouta peer. [ Adv. 

- > 

If you are interested to know something about 
three of the most important inventions of our time, 
wrife to the STANDARD THERMOMETER COMPANY, 
Peabody, Mass. [Adv. 


—e—.-— 

“*I have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KALLISTON 
stopped the itching in less than a minute. I think it is 
a big thing.” JOSEPH E. FosTER, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 
For sale by all druggists. Price, $1.00, or sent, express 
paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & Co., 27 Cen- 
tral Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv, 





SM 
BAKING POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MAD 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Washington, 


By an analysis of Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Pow. 
der I find it carefully compounded, and [ regard it as 
the best baking powder in the market in every re- 
spect. PETER COLLIER. 


Late Chemist of Ay United States Department 
Agriculture. 


FURS! f FURS! 


Send your as aia for 
Fashionable Furs and 
Reliable Sealskin Gar- 
ments, direct to 





Manufacturer, 


124 West 42d St., 
or 103 Prince St., | , 


New York. 


NEW FASHION BOOK MAILED FREE. 


THE WONDERFUL CARSLBAD SPRINGS, 


At the Ninth International Medical Congress, Dr. A. 
L. A. Toboldt, of the University of Pennsy vanii a, red 
& paper sta ating that out of thirty cases treated with the 
genuine imported Carlsbad Sprudel Salt for chronic 
constipation, Saggy ae disease, of the liver and 
pee es jaundice, adiposis, diabetes, dropsy from 
valvular heart disease, dyspepsia,catarrhal inflammation 
of the stomach, ulcer of the stomach or spleen, children 
with marasmus, gout, rheumatism of the joints, gravel, 
etc., twenty-six were entirely cured, three much im- | 
proved, and one not ho long enough. Average time 
of treatment, four wee! 

The Carlsbad Sprudel “Salt Gower form) is an excel- 
lent aperient, laxative and diuretic for constipation. 
In rheumatism, gout, diabetes and all liver and 
troubles it has no equal. 
jae ifies the blood. 








idney 
It clears the complexion and 
t is easily soluble, pleasant to take, 
and permanent in its action. The genuine product of 
the Carlsbad Springs is exported in round bottles. 
bottle comes 
signature, “Eisner & Mendelson Co.,” sole agents, 6 
Barclay Street, New York, on every bottle. One bottle 
mailed upon receipt of $1. Dr. Toboldt’s lectures mailed 
free upon application, 


Rus ifoam 
[FORTHETEETH | 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED DENTIFRICE. 
PRESERVES and BEAUTIFIES. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 





Sample Vial sent free to any address, 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY 
E. W. HOYT & CoO., LOWELL, MASS., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Each | 
n a light-blue oe cartoon and has the | 


-kttumn Leaves—Of Mase, 


Emerson’s New Responses 


cts., $6 doz.) for Quartet and Chorus Choirs; 74 short | 
pieces ‘of sacred music of the best character, such as 


FOR CHRISTMAS: 
your choir needs. 


A Black Silk Dress, * @ Temperance Crusade, 


Black Silk, to wear well and be of fine | (35¢., $3.60 doz.), b 
appearance, should be made of silk inside 
and out. Many Silks appear well, 





. Emerson and Edwin Moore. 


but workers. 


a ray 2 ry Select for Fairs and Festivals _the ier! nice 
wear poorly, because the warp, or outside ua, and re a rh M Ai Ds SUPPE P Ele (ve . 
res is silk hi j insi OZ. eer or for the children, Macy’s new 
oe is oo while the filling. or inside SiR! RANGE Vi vist 70 iS. or. " merie SE 
¢ i ial. | (30¢., 0z.); or the 
Chread, 12 of Daser material = . | OF MOTHER GOOSE (25c., $2.28 doz.), by Mrs 
We have a stock of Black Silks, contain- | Boardman. 


: - “ar . Any book mailed for retail price. 
ing 250 varieties of Plain Blacks and over - . 4 


200 Fancy Blacks; the prices range from 
75 cents to $10.00 per yard. From this 
stock you may, with confidence, select a 
dress pattern ; every piece is silk, through 
and through. Samples sent on request. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and llth St., 





FLORENCE 


Home Needlework, 











New York. 
There are 
| many white soaps, 





each 

represented to be 

‘just as good as the Ivory.” 
They are not, 

but like 

all counterfeits, 

they lack 

the peculiar 


The 1889 edition of this popular series is 
now ready. It contains 96 pages, instruct- 
ing you in Netting, Knitting, Tatting and | 
Embroidery. Each subject fully illustrated. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of six cts. 

Mention year in ordering. 


‘NONOTUCK SILK Co.) 


FLORENCE, MASS. 








and remarkable Some 
qualities of | Children 
the genuine. | Growing 


Ask for | 
Ivory Soap 

and 

insist upon having it. 
‘Tis sold everywhere. 





Too Fast 


become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin-and weak. But you can for- 
tify them and build them up, by the 
use of 





7 Dressmaking > Simplified. EM [J LS [ 0 K 
| Any Lady Can now Leam to Cut Perfect-Fiiting Dresses, 








OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
ofr e and Soda. 
They will take it readily, for it is al- 


most as palatable as milk. And it 
oes be pecmemenet that AS A PRE. 

R CURE OF COUGHS OB COLDS, 
in BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT I$ 
UNEQUALLED. Avoid substitutions offered. 


“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES” 


| 








on the Talilor’s Square 
Ever Invented. 


pojaem sfustre seq owe b 
oq m yenf & 94 fzoquUr 
anek 0} 9743 Moug ‘MmEpERy 


The Only Improvement 














Easy to ote Rapid to Use. Follows ee Fashion. 
All Fi A $65.00 Sewing Machine, . . $18.00 
acmant benllicy Haskin? Seen Wenaeere ‘4 500 Ib, Platform Seale,’ © 2 2 "10.00 
‘o ua ce * ae @ . 
| ,JTS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED. = | 4 2 ‘Ton WagmSente’ : : 3: 3 4060 
n testitat Set yes ee la Write | A $40.00 Road Cart, . _ e e e . 
on r for] Illustrated ular and Liberal O A $15.00 Buggy Harness e . . 
‘The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., | A Ib. Scoop and Platform Scale, 3.00 
6 WEsT 14TH ST., NEW YORE. A 4 1b. Family or Store Scale, .00 
We know the adverti: tobetien Hable. ana that {00 other articles in same proportion. ‘Catalogue free. 
heir machine is a really wonderful inven wens .—Editor. 





CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, III. 


Ww will send you this BEAUTIFUL STUDY of GOLDEN ROD in coLors! 
and a list of LipA CLARKSON’s COLORED STUDIES, also our 1890 
2 acomaeag List, and a three months’ trial subscription. to In 

Home M ine (a finely fillustrated 64-page $1.00 Monthly Magazine, 
| devoted to FANCY WorK, ART PAINTING, etc., etc.), all for ten 2-cent 


stamps (20 cents). We make this liberal offer to introduce the Ma azine 
| _CoLors! — into new homes. paneuseians J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 

















{. 
The Braid that is known the world around. 











Latest and Best Self-Wringing Mop. 


Valuable improvements over all others. Perfect 
rachet device for holding cloth when wrung. 
This feature alone worth the price. Heavy twine 
cloths knit by a patent process. Outwear all other 
cloths, yet easy to wring, and absorb water like a 
aia Malleable castings. Steel wire. Bright 

i ae Cannot rust. al weed handles. Only 

self-wringi . Agents just start 
Fr a tremendous s: ee ax and success beyond their 
expectations. The greatest labor-saving invention 
in years. No experience necessary. Our methods, 
and merits of the mop, assure success. Best terms. 
We allow for freights. Energetic men and women 
investigate this. NO FORTUNE TO OFFER TO YOU 


4 UT SPLENDID RETURNS FOR HONEST LABOR. 
Illustrated circulars free. 


GEO. M. REWELL, 115 Public $q., Cleveland, 0. 





Earnest, refined, e 4 poetry and music, which will | 
be most welcome to the best classes of temperance 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


RECOLLECT 


THE GOODS 





INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


D ISEASES 
zcured by + 


Cuticu RA 
Remediess 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 

tifying the skin of children and infants, and curing 
| torturing, isfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply dis- 
| eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with ‘loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 

SUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
| an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curicu RA 
| RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood dise ases, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

— . rene, URA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 

. $l. i ag by the POTTER DRUG AND 

nh “4 c '0., Boston, Mass. 
| _ Send fe for * How to Cure Skin Dise ases.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Price, CUTIC 


i, co t2- Baby's *s Skin and Scalp preserved a. beau- 


- 23 
tified by CUTICURA SOAP. 


Zz 


| 
| 


| co 
KIpN EY PAINS, Back: ache and Weakness cured 
by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 





Rheumatism. 


EING due to the presence of uric 
acid in the blood, is most effectually 
cured by the use of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Be sure you get Ayer’s and no 
other, and take it till the poisonous 
acid is thoroughly expelled from the 
system. We challenge attention to this 
testimony :— 





“About two years ago, after suffering 
for nearly two years from rheumatic 
gout, being able to-walk only with great 
discomfort, and having tried various 
remedies, including mineral waters, 
without relief, I saw by an advertise- 
ment in a Chicago paper that a man had 
been relieved of this distressing com- 
plaint, after long suffering, by taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I then decided to 
make a trial of this medicine, and took 
it regularly for eight months, and am 
pleased to state that it has effected a 
complete cure. I have since had no re- 
turn of the disease.’—Mrs. R. Irving 
Dodge, 110 West 125th st., New York. 


“One year ago I was taken ill with 
inflammatory rheumatism, being con- 
fined to my house six months. I came 
out of the sickness very much debili- 
tated, with no appetite, and my system 
disordered in every way. I commenced 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and began to 
improve at once, gaining in strength 
and soon recovering my usual health. 
I cannot say too much in praise of this 
well-known medicine.””—Mrs. L. A. 
Stark, Nashua, N. H. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


EVERY LADY 


A SILE DRESS. 


This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 

Sirks__ direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 

Our _— reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 

Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 

We guarantee the 
CHAFFEE 


= DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
s by any make 
= of Black Silks 
We offer these Dress Silks in 





Mass. 
Worth $5 a bottle. 











in the world. 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 
| Send us a two-cent stamp (to pay postage) 
| and we will forward you samples of all our styles 
| free, with prices, and you can see for yourselves. 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 


Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


we send to all parts of the U.S. 
With each Dress Pattern we 
resent the buyer with 1000 
ards Sewing Silk, and enough 
= soraid to bind bottom of 


PREPAID. 





are delivered to you 
all carrying charges 








584 


Have you any idea what a Temperature Clock is? ! 
If you would like to know, write to the 


STANDARD 


THERMOMETER COMPANY, Peabody. Mass. {Adr. 
on 
No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; | 
ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the 
world, and Burnett’s are handed you, At last the for- 
eigners are finding this out. (Adv, | 
+> } 
A Good Reputation, “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. Cone 
taining nothing injurious, they may be used at all times 
with perfect safety, and are especially adapted for 
children and invalids. Sold only in boxes. [Adr. 


} 
‘ 
° 



























T our 20-c. package of SCRAP PICTURES. 
tis immense. Lamson & Pinder, —< Mass. | 
tamps. 100 all diff.and a stamp album,l0c. Agts.want- 
ed, 33 1-3 perct. Batchelder Stamp Vo. se Louis, Mo. 
to $8 a day. Samples worth &2. 15 FREE. | 
Lines not under horses’ feet. W rite Brewster | 
Safety Rein-Holder Co., Holly, Mich, | 
LEAR Crayon Portraiture; rapid, easy method 
taught by mail. Pays $30 to $60 per week 
when competent. Write, Artist, Ravenswood, Chicago, iu. | 
F. A. LEHMANN | 
Washington, D. C 
Send for _cireular. 
ZIGER-EYE ‘SCARF PIN. 
Rare African Crocidolite or Tiger-Eye. Beautifully 
eut into 
facets and showing arich play of colors. Best Pin in 
the market. Only 35¢. it-paid, Finest Stock of Min- 
ovals in' U.t 8. 5. @. L j. BAGLISH & ©Q., 1512 Chestaut 8t. Phila, Pa. 
AND READINGS. We will send to any address, on re- 
= of 30 cents, a handsome book, bound in paper cover, 
and containing 400 of the best recitations ever issued. 
Address, J.S.OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St.,.New New York. 
ONE-ONEDER. 
THE TROY DAILY PRESS. Largest circu- 
lation in TROY, New York. Bright, Newsy, Popular. 
THE Most RELIABLE Foop 
NGES For Infants & invalids. | 
jot a medicine, but a specially pre 
pared Food, adapted to the weak- 
De O 8) &: est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam- 
F phiet free. WOOLRICH & CO. 


(on every label), PALMER, MASS. 





Banking, Corres- 
BOOKKEEPING, ponsene2. com: 
{Law § Com’t Arith- 
metic, Penmanshi » &e. Loan and Wom 
a a y me a 
Reepal pie, N- 


Cc oles e Pouah- 
+ aioe leaationn firnished, Ad- 
NES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


> REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
[By mail 18c.) 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 
“f% Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 


« No 19 hee IN for 

















Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
isa sample, 15c. Club of eight, $1.00. 
EaGie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 





~ DOUBLE All kinds cheaper than 

Bch =o U N : ae ee 
Catalogue. Addr 

RIFLES $2.00 POWELL & CLEMENT, 

180 Main Street, 

PISTOLS T5¢ 7. Cincinnati, | Ohio. 





ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


NTENTS: 











Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer iver complaint a twin disorder, 
Constipation a zoqait of dys spepels. Food to be taken, 
Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 

JOHN E H. MCALVILN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Tre ity a 


imperial oa tam Pr Pen. pene 


ibber, 1S 
Name, Town &Statoon,@OeClubote. $1.40 


fe Beatroler ber StampCo. New Haven, Conn | 
Est. 1876. tore & factory, 11 &13 Center St 


= GRAPE VINES 


Yove se . Also Small Fruits. Quality poner. 
Aan true. ery ch ea Wis ko le ‘ESC ae for 1S5c. De- 
scriptive Price list free. LE » Fredonia, N. ¥. 


TION THC mE 2 25, 


n and Peeeil — _—pe your 
nime int beautiful type, Wizard Hat-Back 
and our latest cat, sent post-paid for 25c 

6 for $1.00 AGENTS An opportunity to make 
$10 a day sellin, and our other specialties, 
INGERSOLL & tery 45 F 


















ULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
STRONCEST STRINGS. | 
In the World. lowe’s Celebra 
ed No. 19 String He for $1. 00. 


Full set 4 Strings, 0c. Best Italian Strings, 20c. each. 
1, aS Old V. folins and 600 varieties Violins,V iolas, ic e see 
and Bases c, to " . Violin Cases, Bows, Necks 
Tops, B: Backs, Varnish and all fittings. Music Books fora all 
instruments. st assortment, awe in America. 
Send for catalogue. ELIA our 

Street, Boston, Mass. Ment Mention C COMPANION. —__ 


MAGIC LANTERNS§ 


And Stereopticons, all prices. Views ef 


rofitable business for a man with small capual. Also 
eaters for Home Amusement. 180-page C: malogve, res 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N 


every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc 


fs 


Cared with Electricity, b 
Electro-Magnetice 
bined. Guarunteed the eninten ia | 
the world generating a continuous 
Electric and Magnetic current. Sci- | 
“entific, | owerfnl, Durable. C jomsfortaite 
Effective. Avoid frauds. Ov er 9.000 cured. Send 


71> Dr ae 










stamp for pamphlet. Eleetrie Belts for (chong 
Dr. | Horne, | Re emoved t to 180 | Wabas abash 1 Ave., Chicago. | 
Cloth Our mail order service ena- | 
6 bles persons, however remote, | 
to easily obtain, at first hands, 
your clothes ofa highe r grade than 
country dealers handle. 
B Descriptive book and 
oys. samples free. 
Rogers, Peet & Co., New York. 
> | 
H 
B | 
6 Superb numbers of this largest and best practical | 
art magazine, indispensable for all wishing to learn 
Oil, Water- ~~ or China Painting, Wood-carving, 
Prgtcoawing Brass Hammering, Book I!lustrating, 
and Embro: idery. To secure these together | 


With 12 Exquisite Colored Studies 


suitable for copying or framing, and hundreds of artistic 
working designs and illustrations, send this (The Youth’s | 
Companion) advertisement and $1 (Regular price, $2) di- 


rect to the Pub., Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, N. ¥. 


| Penholders, gold mounted, $1. 


THE YOUTH'S 


STUDY ! struction given rte MAIL in 


HOM Rock-kee ping, Business Forms, Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship, Shorthand, etc. Low 
rates, Distance ho objection. Announcement free, Ae 
dress BRYANT & STRATTON’S C OLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WONDERFUL RESULTS eos"yusi't Pere: 
tion Fast Dyes for 

Jotton. Turkey Red, Blue, Yellow, Scarlet 
Cardinal, Wine "and Brown. Package by mail, I 
cents; 43 dozen gemapice, 40 cents. Agents Want ted. | 
& CO., FOXCROFT, MAINE, 


es is no other Shade Roller as good as the 


‘EF FICIENT.’’ 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 406 Broadway, N. Y. 
REED ORGAN FOLIO. 


A new collection of Instrumental music especially 
| adapted to the Parlor Organ. 160 pages, over 100 pieces. 
| Every Organ player wants it. Can also be used for 
Piano. Price, ) cts. Mailed post-paid. Catalogue free. 

The S. Brainard’s Sons -, Chicago, i inois. 





N 








KS “steerer aan 
es Eve nter, 
pice ind ; ; weet! \—y Pernt soft, 


here deal ealers have none (canvas. 
mail ei.60 Ladies’ 
Gents’, $1.60. 
Manufactu 

Dansville, SNe 


RECEIPT BOOK 


sers nseias we 





Write’ Bits, 


DR. CHASE’S 





New and 
Complete 


AND HOUSEHOLD PHYSICIAN. 
The great work of his life. Neatly 900 pages. The 
greatest ones yoy in Se yes — Mention 
to agents. rin n Eng 
this paper. F. B, DICKERSON & C0., DETBOIT, MI 


% Pat 


MarR. 6 





Corks lifted out whole. 


Only play to do it. 

Sold Everywhere. [By mail, 10c.] 
715 Washington Boston, 

Jut ready for setting, 50¢ 


4 188s. 
worth $1.50, real . 


GEMS : Smoky Topaz and foonstones. Tiger-eye 


Watch Charms, 0c. Agate Pa ir" rc utters, 75c.; Tiger-eye 
International Mineral 
Cabinets, 100 spec «4 $3.5 5b a ” $t ; 26 spec., $1; each 
collection iy Kepteotee, hard-wood case, expressage pre= 
paid. Geo. L. English & Co., 1512 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 
med icine 


CROUP REMEDY =": 


willcure Membranous Croup. Inaprivate practice 
of — years it has never failed to cure any 
kind Croup. Trial package by mail, 10 cents, 
Box, 50. cents. C. A. BELDIN M. D., Jamaica, N.Y. 
Every one who writes leviers often is at — for 
the right word to use and how to spell The 


DICTIONARY PORTFOLIO 


contains eighteen thousa: S most used and 
hundreds of synonyms. mt “8 y in flexible 
leather, with leather pockets for paper and envel- 
opes, eight yes leaves and forty-eight pages of 
words. Size 10x7in, Send for illustrated circular. 
JOHN C. PEIRCE, 110 W. Sth St., Cincinnati, O 
} Commercial and Manufacturing TACOMA —— 
entre 
of the State of Washington ; 
the western terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; 
the head of navigation on Puget Sound; the centre o: 
the Mining and Timber Regions on the’ Pacific mot 
send for full information to the [Mention ComPanion.] 
TACOMA LAND Tacoma, Washington. | 


New VINEYARD, RICVC'T ES 


“ steel, ror on A 
grade—cowhorn bars, spa 

Meikbatrick saddle; waked rs a 
50-in. worth $55, for $32 
48-in. worth $50, for $27 







each, postpaid, 








The only 











If you want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 















42-in. $35, for $20 
38-in. $30, for $17 
kes, $1 extra. Easy payments. Agts. wanted 

aza On, treet, Peoria, 1. | 


reely’s Adjustable Pants! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in 34 minute. 

Made in 44 the usual time. 

Put on in 44 the usual time. 

Special canes given one tailor in 
every tow 

715 ashington St., Boston. 


‘HARMLESS Home Amusement. 





CATA, FREE. 46-in. worth $45, for $25 
Tangent s 
Rouse, 















FOR EVERYBODY. 
Invigorating and Exciting Target 
| Practice indoors for Ladies, Harmless 
| Fun for the Boys and Girls. All ages enjoy 
the Vacuum Tipped Array. Mazuled, post-paid, 
| for 75 cents. ubbe rrow Co 
| Corner Cornhill and Ww ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 








DIXON'S ¢ 


Are unequaled for ual 


Fr PENCILS 


tough leads. 


uamarines, Amethysts, | 


| WANTED: —to sell our = 
AGENTS Evaporati ng. Non-Freezi ng 
Chemical Fire Pail, patentec 


| Exclusive territory 


REELY’S CORK SXTRACTON.| 





| or Sam 








| 
| 


| 





h We large shops b 
| our New L OR-S AVI No'M 
| chinery, pg a a inn Reg 













If penneiottemeedines not keepthem,mention Vouth’sCom- | 


fenien and send 16c. in stamps to Jose h Dixon | Crucible 
Co., Jersey City,N. ty N.J., for for | 













worth doublethemo: ney 
== ay "OSG000" | 
U. 8. Standard 


Sent ontrial. Freight paid, 
Peher sings: 


| 3 TON O38, aerate 
OSGOOD & & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N.Y, 





THE ony 


W- 


PRACTICAL 


PRICED, 













CATALOG 
artment, PorpE Mra. Co., Makers of 
YCL ES, Boston, New York, Chica: 


UE FREE. Address, 


‘COLUMB! De- 


| 


S COMPANION. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 45:28 ctr. 


Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 cents 
per oz. Mailed to any address by the manufacturers of 
the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art eg enn Fm _ 
Knitting Silks, Eu Eureka Silk Mfe. Co., Boston, Mas: 








iven. Se 
| business blocks, dwellings, etc. 

| and sells on sight. Endorsed N. E. Insurance Ex., Fac- 

ory Mut. Ins. Cos., Chicago Underwriters’ Association, | 

ple ple pail. pr ice-list, etc., sent on receipt of $2.00. 

Address, orcester Fire Appliance Co., 

aoa, }] No. 38 Front ew orcester, Mass. 


PATENT FOOT-POWER MACHINERY 


Complete Outfits. 


lis to factories, | hotels, 


An entirely new thing 








Wood or metal workers, without 
steam Mh the can successfully come 
pete w using 


for practical shop use, also for In- 
dustrial — — Training, 
etc. Catalog 


CENGCA FALLS f MFC. SO- 
ater St., Seneca Falls, N. Y: 


PAINT YOUR ROOFS 


With Dixon’s SILICA-GRAPHITE paint. It will 
last 10 to 15 years. Water will run from it pure and | 
clean, and it will give you better satisfaction than 
any other paint. Send for circulars. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


More Family Pride. 
$5 Worth. 


A warranted U. 8 
Standard Family 
Scale. Capacity, 440z. 
to 244 pounds. Sent 
sa ressipn inthe U.S. 

et of $5.00. | 
He ne s 


st tree. as 
freight, i “Haates 
ton, New at ork | 

















| 


THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 


HEUMATISW 


CURED BY 


BICYCLES) Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 


44-in. $40, for $22 | SURE REMEDY for Rheum: atism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 


Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 
— Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 














of Music{ 10. 


l-size E= ot! Ce 


— ‘ November Galay 
Pages J 


contains a fu 
music, including, L: Awake, Adams; 4 Cents 
| Sopant Maszials: ry , Vina Just Once Mor: e, Mansfiel 
anese Love Song, Harrison; Let Me Dream agate. 
| Sullivan; She’s Dreaming of the Angels, Estabrooke: 
wo's Company, Three’s None, Roerkel: When I Go at 
Early Dawn, Schumann. INSTRUMENTAL : May 
y Schottische, Keefer; Old South Grand March, Tur- 
| mer; Fearless March, Behr: Thine Own, Lange; William 
| Tell, Durkee; Scales and Ci hords, Czerny. All of above 
| in Nov ember od 10 cents, or one year, $1.00. 
GAL/ No. 1 contains 40 pages. including 8 Vo- 
cal and 10 Instrumental selections. No. 2 contains 40 
ages, including 7 Vocal and 10 Instrumental selections. 
0. 3 contains 46 pages, including 10 Vocal and 9 In- 
strumental selections. No. 4 contains 38 pages, inclu- 
ling 8 Vocal and 8 Instrumental selec- 
tions. Nos. 5 to 4 each contains from 34 
each number, 10 cents, or 12 for 
Address, 
Galaxy of M usic, 408 chs St., Reston, , Mass. | 







to 6 pages, including on an average 16 
“yi Pieces of music in each, that at sheet 
Tousic prices would cost about $4.00. 


Price o 
= 


| 


Is Your Blood Puro | 


If Not, You Should Take 
The Best Blood Purifier 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 





DO YOU 





PANTS 





that Plymouth Rock Pants 
and Suits would have reached 
e largest sales ever known in 

the custom clothing business un- 

less they had wonderful merit? 





SUPPOSE 


00 WOULD 





receive unsolicited letters tes- 
to their worth if such 
praise was not deserved? 


a postal card to see a hand- 
some line of our samples 
mailed you free, with Prull 
directions how to measure 


oursel aranteeing 
Portect it 2 and on atistaction 
or money refunded 


in the big cities where 
our branch stores are 
situated unless we could 
successfully compete 
ith any tailor or rea- 
dy-made clothier? 


CUT TO ORDER: Pants, to $5.25 fete, 
813.25 to 821; Overcoats, $10.25 to 820 

If you don’t know who we are, look in any commer- 
cial agency, or write to any bank or business firm (ex- 
clothiers and tailors) in any of these cities. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CoO. 
ADDRESS ALL MAIL TO 
Headquarters : 11 to 17 Eliot Street. 

fuses: 695 Washington Street 
And 18 Summer Street, Boston, 
BRANCHES: 285 Broadway 
943 Penn. Avenue, Washington, D. C.; 
Adams St., Chicago, Tll.; 914 M Main St.. Hich- 
mond, Va.; 225 E. Baltimore St., acre, 
pl 110 Canal St., New Orleans; 104 Mo 
Fat Montgomery, Ala. ; iA iv hite hali 





. = 
YOU eae 
‘WEAR QUE 














its 
ORDERS 





ass. 
» New em 


ant: Burnside aa ing. Wor- 
aa — ~~, “Hotel Gilmore, ngfield, 
pines. 198 Westminster St., Prov dence, R. 


I.5 oid Register Building, New Haven, Conn. 





tis an age of 


It Steel. Ours is a Steel Wheel. 
It has cold roiled Steel 


Sails, Steel Bands, Steel 

and a Malleable Iron Hub. Even the Bolts 
are cold pressed and of superior quality. The 
Wheel is built on the tension A bicycle plan. Thousands 
of themare in use. They have been and are sent the world 
over on approval, $50 buys our perfect Self-regulat- 
ing Steel Aermotor which does as much work as any 10- 
ft. wooden wheel. $100 buys our perfectly Self-regulating 
Steel Geared Wind Mil! for grinding grain, cutting 
feed, sawing wood, etc., which does as much work as 
any 16-ft. wooden wheel. We are the only makers of a 
Tilting Tower that never has to be climbed. It 
saves human lives and doubles the lifé of the wheel. 
The Aermotor runs and does eftective work 
when all other wheels stand idle for want of 
wind. Send for copiously illustrated printed matter 
showing how to put wer in your barn. THE 
AERMOTOR CO., 110& 113 S. Jefferson St., Chieago. 





U 


A new Fabric for Underwear supe- 


NDERWEAR. 





rior to Silk or Wool. 
against Colds. 

Made in all styles, for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. 

Sold by leading Merchants. Cata- 
logues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


A protection 














